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INTRODUCTION 

Purp^ 

^ Thfs document will attempt to provide information about the current status of graduate human , 
^rvr<^ education programs In institutions of higher .education.! n the United States. 

As a general starting place, we have used a definition of graduate human services education, 
from the professionaHiterature (Chenault and MermiSp 1976);' - * 

Those prograrhs that contribut^o itie education of htjrhan services personnel througl> 
learning experiences and subject content that are integrated acros^ community systems. . 



As our examination of the present state of graduate human services programs proceeded, it 
became apparent that few programs calling themselves human service fit this dellnltion .in Its , 
fullest implications. Whether this definition is a goal towafd which existing program^ will movr^ 
or whether a new*deflnition{s) will emerge over time r&malns to be sden. 

At this stage in the evolution of human services directions, the term naturally means different, 
things in. different education prpgrams^ and it is precisely the nature of these^differences we 
have attempted to discuss and convey/ * * * 

It Is our hope that tf^is cepdrt will assist administrators and faculty to view their Institution's 
various human services programs from a nationat per^>ectlve. There should be a number of 
ways in which the Information contained In' this monograph could be used to further the pur? 
, poses of any single institution's human services program directions. TTie report should also be 
a valuable resource for goverriment, the private sector, and community professionals in human 
afervip^s acro^ thie country. ; - . * , 

HIttoricaf Backfiraund ' ^ ' . 

There M ample evidence in the professional literature of a common mixture of influences and^ 
directions that could be called the human services movement (pumont, 1970, Schulberg, 1972, 
Curtis, 1973; Schulberg, Baker, find Roen, 1973; ^Isman. 1973; Baker, 1974; Bro\yn and' 
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Isblster, 1974; Demone, 1974? Demone anQl^Harshbaraef,.1974; Hasenfeld and English, 1974; 
Uvenson, 1974rMorales and Mlkulecky, 1974; Chenault, 1975). , . ■ 

The broader human services professional literature from, various fields provides addjtional 
evidence of this evolving human serviees movement. However, until receptlyjhis literat[ire has^ 
remedned generally within professional categoricar boundaries. The professional literatures of 
mental he^ilth, wmmunlly psychiatry, communjty, psychology, sociaLwprk. publla administra- 
tion, and other fields have^ot, to any significant degree. Incorporated fbe human services 
literatures orthe other professional fields. • , ^ ^ A . • 

, The only existing comprehensive integration' othuman services professional literature across 
fields is the work pf Mermis (1977). The Importance of bringing these Isolated humaii ^rvices 
"literatures" together in their systemic relationships is -so great, the future development of 
human services, education may depend largely upon the degree to which humarl services 
educator^follow this lead. ^ 

An examination of this literature across fields highlights both the paucity of attention tpat has 
been -given to human services education and the need fcrchepnge in this area. Broskowsicr 
(19711, Brosicowski and Yessian (1977), Lawrence (1974),^hull>erg et. al. (1974), and others 
nave suggested the need for new training models for humart services professionals. In ijhe past 
several years, professional educators In colleges and universities thrpughbut the nation have 
both writtea about and attempted to develop education programs for human services personnel 
These programs are designed to provide students with the Jcnowledge, skills, and. experience 
that will hpfp them to be more responsive, responsible, humanistic, and competent as they enter 
the area of community services* - • ^ : , 

We have been in contkct with a number Qf these professionals who have implemented 
programs with titles containing fee words, human services/ but th^re seemed, in most cases, to 
be little else m commorv among th^rogt ams. For this reason we have felt a need to obtsyn more 
specific information from as inany institutions of higher education as we could. OnlyMnstitu- 
tions, who, by their own definition, have implemented studies at the graduate le^e\ of human 
services were exarninea * ^ |. , 

The Human Services Center at the University of Southern California has rnade syster latic at* 
tempts to focus national awareness oathe need for developing appropriate humkn services 
education models* Some of these efforts included, a) the 1977 Human* Sen/ices Education 
Report (Chenault & Burnford), a natlona? survey of humari services ^graduate e^iucation 
programs, and b) an HEW-sponsored national conference, In February 1977. whlch brought 
together 50 academician's practloners, and^selected government Qfffclals from throughout the 
country, to study Issues in human services and higher education. The contents of this 
monograph are drawn primarify from the findings of these two efforts, ' 
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PART Is / 
BACKGAOUND IN THE 
I>R0PESSI0NAL LITERATURE 



It has not been our intention to study professional education relating to individual profes- 
sional fields or to compare and contrast them. Because our purpose has focused upon the 
emerging "human services field", we have excluded commr6nts and references to many studies 
and discussions dealing wfth professional education as it relates to specific prof^ional dis- 
clplin|3S or fields. ^ - ^ " 

Instead we have carefully selected only ttiose writings that will enable the reader to gain a 
general overview which can act as a frame of reference for the infor^natipn found in this p£[rt!cu« 
iar sfudy. There will be references to a few studies dealing wUh Indlv^yal professional fields, 
but most references will relate to the new vision'bf human.services as a rleld, or a>'klnd" of field. 

In Itself. ^ , . . ^ 

* - • 

Some of the literature which has special relevance to Jhls study will be summarized at the 
beg[Inning of our ref)ort, other references will be ma^e later at^partlcular points in tfie discus* 
sion Where they wilfbe more useful to the reader, ^ ' j* - ^ ^ 

As early as 1970 ^.Oumont described what he called "the new face of professionalism", based 
upon some common concepts: ^ ^ • ^ ^ 

'Consumer control . * 

» - I ■ " ■ . . 

Programs of education, health, law enforcement, housing, highway design, anything 
that affectsrthe lives of residents of a corhmunlty will now. and. for aJo^g time to connte, 
be met with demands for citizen participation...But superffcial or.token adherence will 
^ ^ not wbr'k^.because the consumers themselves have learned how to work the system 
and wiH no longer be trickdd by fal^ promises. • - " 

. ■ ■ • ••■ ■ •■■ 

2. Challenging credentlalism^ , * 

" — : , « - \ ' ^ • 

'Empty Redants and profound schqlars^becpme part of the same^beloved cofnmunity - 
. through the baj^tism of doctorates In philosophy adniiriistered by other pedaots and 
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: scholars.MSome physicians Insist that their medical degree brings to them ndt merely 
^ . "ady'anced skills and knowledge, but a kind of divine right to preempt and monopolize 
, kinds of technologies, ffonri measuring the ^hicknBSs of eye gl^ses tp plum[)ing 
the^depthsof a:trouble<J'soul/ - ' * ^ 

3. Common purpose and common language * * * 

- In each dfeclpllne,,^ofes8lonaIs find the ultimate and most salient purpose of their 
separ^e-professlons to be the same^the weJI-beIng of people. Students, teachers, 
and praptltioners from various fields are seeking out one. another... to develop 

' egalitarian, fnutually supportive relationships . . . They are enriching one anoth^ with- 

. reciprocal wisdom and breaking do^ivn the institutional and disciplinary walls ^hat ar- 
bitrarily divided them . . . With professionals insistmg on th& end product of their aq- 
ttvtties ^Ing subject to their approbation, politicians, industrialist and chiefs of staff 

- will cib longer be' able to determine the riatlori's denstlni^, . ^ ^ 

' " 4. A cfitidal spirit ^ - 

An attitude of priticlsm . . . and demands of students are outstripping the preparedness 
of ttieir teachers to depart from the apprentiqe model of training . . iThe students of 
. ♦ theVarlou^' disciplines are searching, questioning and skeptical. Tilky want to kribw ' 
what tha evidence Is arid what the alterqatiyes are. 



5^ Impatlenoe-wittithe rate of cl^atige % ^ / 

• The New Profel5Sionalsiadhere, in Weber's terms, more to an "ethic of fesponslblllty' 
than to an "ethic of ultimjEie ends". They are aware ttiat social change is no longe^a 
matter of progress but Is now amatter of survival ...Architects know that the design of 
public buildlngs^has more often resulted from Issues Of politlcaS favoritism than frorh 
function or aesthetics. City planners know that zoning decisions are. mere often made 
on the basis of vested Interns than of the rational and humane planftfng of cities. 
Mental health professionals are learning that the nature of an urban renewal program^ 
dr tfie location oif an^ndustrlal plant has gj-eater Impact on the men^l health of a 

; populatio^n than whatjhey themselves, can provide for a generation.,. * ^ 

A ((ifferent l^ind 6f special interest * • - ^ 

^ ' ' The New Rrofesslonals are not afraid of power* or Its manipulation because, whi le they 
may maKe mistake? and serious ones, they are at feast participating in the redistribu- 
. ticftj of power and the plurallzatlon of decision mal<ing...What appears to drive them is 
* , ^ rilFthe personal dread of poverty, or the insatiable appetite for wealth, or the fasclna- 
^ / 'Hon with esoteric skills mrf complicated machinery, or the yearning for st^uS and 
command of others thanK)unted among the reasons for their teachers having 
developed professional careei^ for themselves. The new animus of professionalism Is 
cfompassiop/ , > 

Closely related to the nhn provisional described by Dumont are th6 qualities for ttie com- 
munity piycfiologist (Kelly, 1971). While Dumont was describing what he considered to bean 
e)dsting situation, Kelly's description Is of a profe^lonal toward whiqh we should 'strive. The 
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' - - > * i 

- ^ ^ARTJ: BACKGROUND IN THE PROFESSIGNAL LITERATURE 

ecological perspective which ^e author prpposefe m^ans "shifting the focus in our com- 
munities away fiom our persor>al aspirations, our sponsoring insitutions, and ey0n the visible 
, persons or ine^tfutlons In town, and instead, making the iocaj conditions and the local events 
' the forum for otfr work...Viewing a^oomrnunity ecologically rneans seeing how persons, rofes, 
arid organlzatfonsfsas well as event^'are Inferreiated ^ *\ ' • 

Kelly suggests that the reluctance of professionals to^ork on generic problems as defined 
by citizens is one of the biggest i|npediments*in the proviaioR of human services. The^ seven 
/qualities proposed imply different, if not radicali^approaches to training; 



1. Clearly Identified competence 



The community psychologist must do at least one thing clearly and well . . . Tralnjng 
for.communlty work requires more than an endless number of seTf-development ses- 
sions . . . The competence should be taught to members of th^ host community so that 
the community psychologist must learn how to translate ^nd vary his compete/icies 
from place to place ... It is not.enough to be competent, he must express^ and com- 
municate so that his competencies are .adopted by local resources. 



2. Creating an eco-ldentity ^ ' ,^ ^ , - ' ^ , 

The professional's definition oi himself is determined by his dh-ect engagement with 
the comm>jnity...Building an'eco identity^does not mean spilling positive regard for ev- ^ 
*^ery niche and dorner of the environment. It refers morejo caring enough at>out the 
'community so that all of the various sectors are explored, oBsarved, and digested ... it 
certainly takes a tot of personal toughness to-make it through a community^ to sense 
^ the ranjge of behavior, styles, and conflicts, without becoming imrnune tb the diversity 
and,seeing pnly the chaos.^CJoping j^Mh the ambiguities of the envlropnent requires 
that the worker t^e sustained! and carffdd by his cdynmitfnent to understand the locale. 



a Tolerance for diyerslty ♦ ^ . ' 

The quality of apprecTiating di^lr^ces between persons and groups'refers to an ac-. 
'tive searching out of what these differences mean . . . Diverse resources that are con- . 
' ' talned have some chance of contributing to the development of the commiim|y, but as 
in all organic sy^em^, resources must be managed. ' * 

^ , . , Toterance of diversity is not expressed pas^vely as si spongy 'attitude; tolerance 
for diversity is the qua|i,ty of putting.the resources to wotk Jo help secure options for 
the long-term cultivation of a locale. Diversity represents an active effort* to friobilize 
the'community to pjan foF^ Its future. ^ / ' 



4. Coping effectively with varied resources ' 



This quality Is closest to what might be termed empathy,.f0r It means thfat the com*^ 
munity psychologist can take the role of others and move beyond the expressive roles 
. '^'d postures persons-often display ... It speaks directly to the interpersonal effective- 
ness required of the cpmmunity psychologist; . 
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, . . It means that he can recover from social slights, brush-offs, stalls, confrontations, 
flatteries, and payoffs, and kpep jgoing oh to thqjocatipn of talent . . . Identlfing the* 
/ talents and skills that* are nenaded for ,a Gommunify Is the gusty work of community 
\. development^. Perform'lng this role involves an important and rare activity, namely, 
linl^ing^available resources to the solution qf^a community problem. , \ : , 



5. Cqmmltment to rlsU^aklng 



Risk taking does not refer \6 im(}ulsiva acts of expressing whims ... but to being an 
^dvocate for a real cause and helping the corhmMpity move beyond its present steady 
state. It means participating witji citizens in social programs that may fail . , , it m@ans 
going to bat for a marginar p$rsop . . . taking a per^nal position on a controversial 
issue . . . The history of effective knd successful community idevelopment is related^to - 
the viability of Indigenous movements' launching risky activities. 



6. Metabolic balance of patience and zeal * . ' 

Being really helpful involves a cycllitg bf patience for achieving long-term goals with 
a zeal for pursuing shojt-term objectives'... . Learning how to balaoce tbese energi^ 
mpans that the worlcer must create a perspective to help himself see^how tp get from 
one part of his objective fo }he other . . , to have a clear conception of the various con- 
stralnts^affecting a particular ^ivlty . . . Knowing when to mobilize and when to lay 
back is an art in community work. ^ ^ ' * / ^ , , 

By assessing the complexity of jactors thailmpedethe development of the community, 
there is an opportunity to define priorities more clearly and to organize energies, 



7, Giving away the by-line . f . * ' ' • ' 

too often prqfessionals have a^frail vanity about making sure that they getlhe credit 
for what they do . a new set of criteria for scientlfiowork is needed, criterla.for the 
assessment of natural environment that lead to useful and real help for community 
resources . (the professioTval) focusing oh the consequences of his work rather 6iah 
. .the work itself . . .as if the by-line for his work is a community story. 



While the particular professional described above Js a community psychologist, other kinds, 
of professionals will notice immediately that these qu'alitles refer as well to many, if not all, 
human service professionars. In fact, this example ^Uustrates what we have called the role-ben- 
tered or profession-centered thinking of human services professionals. Individuals in each for- 
ward-thmlaog professional group are striving to broaden the group's sco|>g and knowledge to 
flt*the Mntemporary human services movement.* * , 

When one begins to examine t^he evolving definitions of professlonal^roles across fields. It 
becomes clear th6 overlapping of roles in the broader *afena seems. not to be apparent to the In- 
dividual prof^ions. Were one to put together the .contemporsiry. definitions of pliblic ad- 
ministrators social wor.ker, mental health professional, community psychologist, cornrrtunlty. 
planner, and many others, it would not be easy'to identity w^ilch were which without ttie titles to 
remfndm ' * - • . ^ . 
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. ' ' ' - . - • - -A ' y " - ^ 

Khajavl and Broskoyvski. (I973f avaluated^the impact of training on ajumni of the Harvard 
Laboratory of Community Psychjatry, a postdoctoral program for psychiatrists, psychologists, 
social workers, nurses, sqciologtete, educators, anthropologists and others. Their data .Indi- 
cated that the professional activities aqd work settings of the respondents became.more diyer* 
slfied after the completiort of the tVaining, program. ' ' t • - 

The. authors sugg^st^that the interdisciplinary aspects of such training^ngst be maintained 
and that community-oriented' spiscialists will serve vitaf roles as leaders in planning new 
'programs and services. They will also serve as psychiatry's link to other human service- 
specfalists in related disciplines. If psychjatry is to maintain a leadership role in the organize- 
tlon and delivery of mental health services, we must train specialists who can function effec- 
tively ih ttie highly diversified communities of the future?' 

An example of the continuing expansion of professi^al roles acro§s fields is provlde^n a 
special i^ue of $oc/a/ Work where Briar (1974) makes the following observation^ ' 




What role wil) social workers play in the future development of human servlcies. In part 
the ar\3wer depends on the extent to which social work is willing to expand its ppncep- 
tion of ''diroql,'* social work services to incorporate more of wt^at is suborned jrtSiuman 
- services, and. then to.support a broadened definition with training,^ pfagtice/c^search, ^ 
and professional recognition. ' • . \ , * * 

- ' ■ • ■ ■■ - ■ ■:/--■ - ■-■''••.'■■'■^ 

. Briar reflects one of the rare examples of awareness of'service andjlralning devefopments in 
oth'er fields than hispwn. "Meanwhile, separate training progtams for a human services proYes- 
slon outside sodial work are springing up so that the time for ^cial work to make a strong mqve / 
in Vtas area may be running short, if it is deemed desirable that we play a central role.'" 

In speaking to the future place of social work in the human servi^, MoYris (1974) defines tht 
term, human sef^ices, as CQvering "several subsystems of the social welfare ^stem that employ 
social workers in either a dominant or peripheral position." He goes on to say these subsystems 
include health and medical care, law and Justice, education, jncome security, and tKe reinforce- 
m<^i of personal growth and family cohesiveness (family services, and the like). , 

It is amusing tojmagine how professionals in these fields would react to their assigned status 
as s(/dsysfemsoMhe social welfare systemj / * * \ : 

According to Morris* the major .shift in sociBi work training and standards is the recognition 
of the bachelor's degree in social work ,(BSW). He further predicts: ^ 

./.the opportunities for experimenf^on in state. aid Ipcaf governments vylll grow 
because ^f pressure to produce better results in serviceW .. there will be stronger and 
more widespread objections tpjncreases in, taxes and government spending. These t^o 
factors should increase tNe1nf|uenqe of major specialized agencies ih shapingjhe staffs' 
^they will employ for both sgi^^lzed and ' ' 

Tie outcome of this war t^^aen the efforts of educators to generalize and the tendency 
of employers to specJalizeTshoreasy to predict, but it is likely that there wlll1>e eff) in- 
. * , crease, in short^erm post-BSW training by schools and employers alike, while the MSW 
^ , programs will experiment wjth the development of advanced forms erf specialized skills. 
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. . Jt can be expectecf that the next t^n^years will see a competition among professionat 
organizations Qomparable tp that *hrieh took place in the late 1930;s and early 1940's_ 
^ among suc^ associations as the Am^erican Association of Social Workers, th§ Amjprican 
Associatldft g\ Me'dical Soct^ Wo/Kers, and the Afrierican Association of Psychiatric 
. Social Wo/k^s-on one hand and the vario^us unions representing the econpriiic interests 
. * . , of enoptoyeesJn putiljc and prJvate agencies on the other hand. ' , ' ^ 



The sk^nbtt^f^Jaf^profes^ will continue to be its readiness to go into the homes of tii^ 
P^^sQ^ yMtei^ ' - ' However^ in dieluturejttie profession will be stronger in'its readi- 
, hbss id^nHVassessment and counseiiirg with management erf other more tangible ^ 
service^Rg^ gfograms -will supplement thei; courses in the concepts qf human ' 
deveiopnAnf^tli training in techniques of providing a^varlety of tangible servipis, such 
as home Aaatth, home'hiaker, homeshelp, day qare, institutional, or residential gare. On 
I the-MSW ihd PH.D. levels there. willN>e increased attention to the managemenl^e of 
administering svich services and to complexities of team leadership, especia%.when 
such le^ership includes administrative/responsibiiities . . ./. 

Social work is not the on{y.p^f6s3ional field,}hat speaks bluntly about the survival of the^ 
profession. Profession-center^ thinking is not a characteristic to be scorned when one con-' 
siders not 9nly the^iestortcal development of ^e professions, but alsq the personal and career 
development of the professionals In them.. ' • 

^ Yet it is this same profession-centered thinking (professional identity) that can set up compe- 
five rather than collaborative among forces professions and among professionals in the evolu- 
tion^of the hiiman services movement ' - ^ ^ 

The field of public administration is no exception to the general interest of the various profes- 
sion af education programs In human ^erv/ces education, Agranoff (1974) suggests that human 
services is a new field or arlTew approach which "relies he^ily on (but in no way duplicates) 
oth^r fields or services." According t^e author, a holistic human services training approach 
would include In its curriculum such areas as: *^ * ^ ~ , . 

i» ' ' , * , ' ' " ' ' ^ 

1. Politics, power structures^.-and publics in, human service policy processes arfd r)et- 
^ works; , - . * • - . 

« r . . ^ ^ ' * ; ' 

2. The methods, procedures, and processes ot, planning and policy rriaking in human 
service systems, including regional planning for individual services and integration of 
services; ' ' , ' ^ \ ^ 

3. Management of 4he human service enterprise. Including examination of the'changing 
role of individualized serviced in integrated human service programs and strategies 

""V and methods of organizational change which accompany new modes of delivery; 

4. Interagency relationships in multiservice delivery programs and in networks of ind^- 



A 4, inmragency rmaiionsnips m.muiiisorviue umiv^^iy pjuyroi 

. \ pendent agencies; and ^ I ' - J 

V- 

\ 



5^ Models of delivery in human services programming and alternatH^eJivery systems 
for the human services. - , 
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According to Agranoff. the greatest single p^all In e^ablishlng human services administration 
training progretms Is . • • '*to assume.that human services admlnlstrlfion Is mferely a1Wle bit of 
tl)l8 and a.Httl& bit of that and follow this approach acacfemically. A superficial view rnight be 
that the administrator Is part social w6rker, partjobbylst, part YMCA lepder, pprt public health 
worker, part psychologist, part nurse, part policeman, etci The easy way out Is to throw togrther • 
a program which parades administrative trainees through courses In abnorrhal psychology, 
public health, group wo;k, counseling, principles of welfare, etc/' 

In discussing education for public administrators, Slaviji and Olson (1972) warn that accept-. 
able entryHeveJ prpfessionats will only be produced through highly innovative multldlsclpllnacy 
academic programs. They report there are not many exsinples of truly Innovative muttldlsclplln- 
ary programs ^because such ^preaches seem to "make university administrators nervous." 

It has been suggested by Beyle and Gove (1972) that sonje of fte problems associated with 
universities' unresponsiveness to.soclal Issues and programs that deal with public service 
mlghrbo resolved If public service ootild become an equal partner to teaching and research in 
the reward systerri of the organization. They are speaking of the granting of flnanclal,*8tatus, 
. and tenure rewards. They ask why those participating in public service do hot receive reduced 
teaching lo^s on an equal basis with those who do research. ^ 

The most recent survey before ttie one reported in this monograph eppears to be a qu^lon- 
halre (Buntz, 1977) sent to members of the Section on HiJman Resource Administration of ttie 
American Society of Public Administration (123 of whom replied with usable returns). The pur- 
pose of the questionnaire was to solicit the qplnjons of human service professionals about the 
appropriate education for human service administrators. / 

- ^ ^ \ 

Two biases were Veflected in the findings:^ / 

\ ^ • ^ * - * 

1 . The ma^ement of .human service programs requires an Interdlsclpliriary type df pre- 

* \ paratlon>and ^ ' - - ^ " 

2. Human s^rVlce prQgrwn^must be managed by persons trained In administration If 
services to ^clierite are to be effectively^ efficiently ,*and equitably*provlded. 

Ten areas of study in terms^J their relevance to the respondents' work were ranked as^lows: 
planning 

; researcfvand evaluation \. <^ 
public policy processes* \ ' . ^ 

humanHrasource'polioyancl administration / ' ^ , 

' organizational manage«nent theory ^ . 5 ' 

, budg^ing and financial management * " ^ \ 

personnel and \ebor rdlations * - ^ ^ \ 

• sociology . V . S ^ * / 

> • economics . . ^ ' • 

labor economics ^ . ' , ; 
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Respondents inqicated they would prefer to hire an assistant or associate with a degree In^thfe 
following areas fn rank order preference: 



publicyadministration ^65%) ♦ , 
human resource administration'^ 
-socl^bworl< M ' 

/siness jidmintstration . 
::onomic^ 
. , /psycholbg f 
sociology 



Using the results of the survey, Buntz suggests a currlcufum outline for the training of human ' 
service administrators, - ? , . , - 



1/Managem'ent^Core t12^m0ster^hours)' ; ' „, 

A. Organization arid-Management Theory \ " ' % 

B. Program Budgeting and Rscal'Admlnistra|i6n. ; . )» 
. 0. Quantitative. Tnethodologl^ jn decision-making 

O. Mariagement information systems. J, , - ' , , - 

2. Public Affairs Core {9 sernester hours) * " 
* A- Public pojicy and administration ^ . - ^ 

B* Research and jevalu&tlbn in pubjic administration * ^ . _ 

C. Ribiftrpolicy analyisis *^ ^ 

3. Human Service dpncentratibn (24 semester hours) ^ .-^ 
" A. The administration of human JK^ur9e policy ^ ; ' ^ 

^ ^ B* Human service prbgram planning , ^ ; ^ 

0, Elective courses (9 hours) ' • ' • * , \. 

_ D. Internship, thesis, or addittpnalcbur^ work option (6 hours) 
^A^^Capstone sernin^ar * ^ . * ^ , 

One final example in a specific professional area will be sufficient to complete a very general 
bacl^grbund from, which to considCT the i^ues aof^foncerns discussed In this work. We have 
selected an example of specific subject (^Dntent In Order to Integrate the earlier general state- 
ments tnto th^udy of specific educational cbntent. Feldman (1974), suggesting that there Is a 
Current oeed to Identify and assess curricula for mental health administration programs, offers a 
curriculum outline. (We have included only ttie rfiajor headings;) ... 

HISTORY ANDPttlLOSOPHVOf^M^tAL HEALTH >80QRAM' * 
DEVELOPMENT . \ 



T 



fNTAL HEALTH ECONOMICS 

Basic Concepts liTicWomlcs and^Tltelr ] 

Adaptation to the Mtntamei^tth Field ^. 

Rrianolng of Mental Health Programs I 
Costs and Benefits of Mental Health Programs 

Pactors ^feotlng the Demand' «id Supply of ^ 

Mental Health Program's % ' ^. . 
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MSiTAL HEALTH PROGRAM/EVALUAnON 
B«tl6 Conotpft of EvaitJatloa^' ^ ' '\ 
The Rol# of evaluation fhiKePfanningimd ' 
. Administration of Mantal Haatth Programa 
Problama and Istuaa Itf MenUf Health 5 

Program Brakiatfon^ . 
RMOarch Methoda In ivakiatlon 
- OataCoOectkm ^ ^ 

Wrtevam Statji^ltea - / 
CrHicaFAnatril/of Selected^Mental ' 
« Health ^lifuatton^udles 




i Health Center 



ALHEALT 
tmlty Mental 1 

Dur^a in Mental health-- 
Halationatilps « 
ntal Health Training 
ar^^'Community Mental Health 
nity Mental Health lnOth6r^Countrfea 
ekf Vfiflts to iCommunlty Mental Health 
Progra^^. ' - . . , ' 



zOXm/B ADMlHlSTRATjlON OF MjENTAL>1EAUTH PRQGRAMS 
Planning 

Bud^hiQ an^d Accounting *^ 
UW * 

- Admiolalratfye Theory and Wactlce 
Peraonnef ^ - \ ' 
^ ^ Commimlcattona ^ . * ^ 

_ Information Sy;itenia 

th# Phy^al Environment of Mental Health 

Prosjrame • . 
BeldViaHs 



QQVEBHMENT PROCESS AND fHTEBGOyERN.MENTAL RELATIONS 
The Nature of Federalism " " - 

The DeveWpnWfit of Professionalism, Tech- 
nology and Gr&nta*ln*Akt and Their 
SIgniftcance forintergovemmental %^ 
Relations 

- The Evt)lutlo^n of "Epical Grants*ln-Aki • 

Programs such as the National Defense . 
Highway Program and Health Programs . ^ 
' 1h# knpoijance of Federal Leadership and . 

FTntfncIni ' - ^ * 

' Bfect of Scientific and Social Develop- i 
. manta^oalntergovemmental Relations. 
Stafe.ioeal Oovemment and Regional 
Helatlonshlps in Health and Welfare 
The f^ocess of Government 




^ SOCIAL FOUHd^TIONS OF MENTAL HEALTH 
the Social O^tnslon of Mental Health and 
Mental Diaorders 
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Th«1nfluen^ of Social Clafti National Origin, 
f^f^d Sex on the peveiopm^ of Normal 
Deviant Behavior | w \* * ' , 

SociaffMobmtyi^Qrot^Cohetlveneis anct the 
t/fiian Environment at They Affectiyiental 

V. matite" 

Sodai rnfRjencr and Mental Health 
O^erfnttlal'Dlatinoitlc and Treatment Servlcea 

As Related to Sodo^^oonomlc Statue and 

Ghnic Background 
Mentaf Health Facilities viia ^lal Systems 



ORGANIZATIONAL MD INTERORGANfZATtO^^AL BEHAVIOR 
' The.CharactermlpsandCldstificatlonof 

formal Organbstjons 
. Schools of TKbtrght * 
Informal Organization 

Organizational Change _ | p%S ^ ^ 

Organlzattonaf Theory In the Mrni^ Health 
field ; ' 

^^kiterorgKnlzational Flelatlons in^M^ntal Health 
< *Oto^p Process--r IndWIdual and Small Group 
Behavior ^ » t 



. ' ' / 




c- 



^ MEllTALJJISORdpRS , \ ^ 

' The Biologleai Roots Of Human Behavior - , ^- * " i^,* 

* Mental Disorders * * , » - . * 

* / Treatment of Mental OlfOfders , ' ' ' * 

*<Mental Health Parsonnel r ^ - 

t * Practlcum , " 

It is Obvious t|iat such a curriculum covers a wide range? otacademic fields that are not 
htstor tcally taught m a single department It Is alsopbvious, upon examlnfng curricfula In human 
services fields other, than mental health, that many of these same. suWect areas are considered 
to be the curriculum content of those fields. And It should be obvioOT*that tWs kltid of overlap- 
ping cement within the context of the university presents serious problems for all kinds of 
human services professional education programs^ The same problems are seen within the 
various bureaucracies of human service organkatlbns fn the community, as welHas the State 
and Federal levels. . * 



Integrated Human Services EdCicatida 



There are some vvriters vi/ho seem not to represent a single professional orientation In their 
consideration of human services education. That Is, the changes they propose are based upoji 
the assumption that a,human servic^ education program would not necessarily be housed 
vwthm -a department/school of social work, pubjic administration, public health, education^ 
medicine^ or any other ^'ngle field. * . ' 

interest in this cross-fields perspective of human services education appears to be quite re- 
oent and remarkably scarce. Paraprofessional education, a new type of career field, has been 
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' the Subject of numerous articles and books for many years, but we do not incluHe that literature 
in our considerations since we have limited our study to the level of graduate education. 

Butler Bltorusky (1975) have described "v^^hat the^ call a new currlpulum for Jhujrian s^-" 
vices professionals. Curricula are conceptualized according to their degree of openness and 
the extent to which they allow and encourage the development of student autonomy. Perfbi- 
rgance mpdels are considered to repf^^ent traditional curricula which emphasize conformlfy^in 
pre^iackaged components. ' \ / • . " 

, The authors see the closed contract model to be more open than traditional curricula buf la^ 
desirable than the* open contract model, which provides a broader process of negotiatiorLbe- . 
tween the student and instructor. In the«.fourth cd'ric^lum model rs the ''experimenting dbm^ 
munity" model learning ^periences emerge from a process of interaction that integrates think- 
ing and acting. This kind of currjculum involves a continuing dialectic betweer> "script and im- 
provisation," and avoids learnm^by exemplar and the rigidities of paradigms. Traditional cur- 
ricula are seeri by the authors as passively socializing students into ^e scripts of established 
agencies, juSt as encourage studer>t§ to learn uncritically the theories of the faculty. The 
. /^empt to integrate tt^eory and actian ttirough field placement seminars they consider to be^ 
/ rcontrtved attempt to effect a linkage of curricular structures". > ♦ 

Thaneed for a new. profession of human services has been discusaed by Sunderland (19/5)* 
In answer to the que^ion, what has happened to Ihe-quallty of the professions, he suggests. 

, . . professiorlals themselves/to longer publicly trust themselves Jo dispense service and 
no longer are confident tftat they are the best prepared for educating for service". Every , 
, majoi professior) is currently racked by the reality that the admissions standards for entry . 
into either the education for the profession or for the profession itself are irrelevant !o aOf 
. ^ tually^ predicting successful practice, that so-calfed "standards of conduct" are totally 
unrelated to standards of actual practice, that the elements qf a service refationship 
which /eally serve the client are as unknown to, the professional as Jo the client; that 
malpractice is a concept gaining in legitimacv' for teachers, counselors, and social 
workers as well as doctors and lawyers, ar^d that fundamentally, the professl^s may be^^ 
contfit)uting more to the .problems of slbkness, mentaj illne^, racism, injustice, and 
^ d6ath than to the opposite.- ^ , 

^ . : . , • ?ji ♦ * 

For different professions Sunderland describes some of the alternatives tl?at are being prac- 
ticed against the opposition of he traditiori q| the profession. Consumers/citizer^/clients are 
beginning, m medicine, to classify practitioners by quality, encourage ^national legislation to. 
open the process of recertiftcation, and develop new.delivery models based upon 9oncern for 
wpmen, minorities, or the aged; . . ^ 

. In community mental health, these samrfcitizens.are forcing a new approach to professional 
services making U)em accouritaBle both to the client and to the community. Citizens are fn- 
fluencing a movenhent of change in the legal profession through monitoring, publicity, class-ac- 
tion suits, and citizen^actiori groups who force changes concerning citrzen rights, environment, 
. safety, political xx)rruption, discriminatory practices, and services to a wider group of ^people. 

Professional^ m education are being forced by citizens to develop mprejeaflstic approaches 
that wifl be Subject to continuous monitoring of institutio06l and. professional success and 
failure. In the welfare and corrections area* citizen^ave forced m^jor changes In the social 
. work profession, professionals being demc^strably l^ss effective. in rehabilitation processes, 
than.nbnprofesslonals." ' 



less e 

\ 
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Sunderland furtherV^sents six assumptions upon which the :'new profession" shoufd be 



1, Opening a profession that encourages widespread support for service which ,pro- 
ducfes results riv*e client's Interests. ^ . / / 

2^ Tying together the service agencies arvd training institutions into new configurations 
aimed, at accelerating the amount and improving the quality of service. , \ 

■ " ■ 

3. Constructing a ntiw concept of "performance knowfedge" which will document and 
. direct the^thods of service aimed at consequences of importance for the cll9nt 

4. Strengthening of political aivl educational relatiorolilps between professionals and ^ 
clients so as to promote individual arjd ipstitutldnal structures'^of better service. . 

5. Maintaining the important ^juallties of hum&neness^ mudh during grid after profes- 

, ^dSlWaining as before. ' ' ' ^ r ' " 

6. Continuing commitment to examining the competence of practijioners to expand " 
knowledge, to increase sensitivi^and to confront medfocfity and IfT-will. 



Sunderland's organizational basis and example for the propositions is the College of Human 
Services In New York City. Its program is described in more detail in Part lit * ^ / 

It IS surpnswg thaCat this wntmg, there are only three books available dealing with f\uman 
services education in the contemporary perspective^f the human services movemient in the 
field, that is. wcrrks considering human services education across fields. Althoughine Gartier 
book (1976) came out more fhan a year later ttian the first cross^-tlelds book and almost a year 
later than the second, we will discuss |t first to set the stage for the other discussions that will ^ 
follow* , ^ ' Ti ^ ' - \ ' ^ ' 

In The Prei^aration of Human Service Professlorials, Gartner proposes that ''the l^ue is not 
whether or not there should be preparation. of humarr service practioners. but rather howjo 
make that preparation most effective/' Some of t|^ factors Involved are internal to professional 
preparation, such as content, faculty, teaching Tnethpds, relationship of theory and practice, 
place .of training, and others, and other factors are involved externally, such ss, "who are admit- 
ted, to' the preparation, at what point in their Jives, according to what standards, and how the , 
training ^s related both to professiorlal practice as well as to larger societal developments^^' y 

The_ major portion of the Gartner book is devojed to analyzing and describing in separaje^ 
chapters the educajion of doctors, lawyers, ^cfal .wprkers^^and teachers. In his 'concluding 
chapter, having compared and contrasted the four pK)fesslpns,he rnakesthe follovying proposf- 
tibnsr ^ J:^j^ ^. / " ' '\ 

1, The dichotomy 45etween practice site where one learns practice skills and university 
classroo&s where one learns theoretic knowledge does not stand up to analysis. Each 
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. . location offers opportunities to learn both; theoretical issues can be understood and 
tested at the practice ^iteJust €^ practical matters can be learned and discussijad in the 
♦ unlver^tj^ classroom. \ * 

2. Butthe mere cumulation of thf ftvo is not enough . . . {the necessaryfeatures) can best 
fae developedin anew setting, the simulational training site . , . (It) provides the oppor- 
tunity for trainees as a group to meet together, to sffare experiences, to analyze 
problems, to try out differing strategies and practices in role Riays, mlo^oteaching^ and 
simulations, to test out in actual practice strategies whi(ph liave been developed^ and 
then to rehash them in th^ simulational laboratory, to engage in mutual critiques, and 
then to try out altematives. ^ " ' ' 

3. The agency as a whole must be wiMingvto take on the burden of being j training site, oL. 
establishing a broad range of relationships with the professionaj traTning schools, of 
inrolying the full staff of the agency in the activities of practitioner preparation with . 
persons moving sequentially and cyclically through roles as trainee', practitloher, and 
trainer: - - . 

An Earlier book by Chenault (1*975) deals with human services education withlA the context.of 
human services in community systems, that is, following the current trend away from categiorl- 
cal, fragmented, competitive servicesjtoward more comprehensive, integrated, and collabora- . 
"tiye services. Her organic model" attempts to practice within an education progracn the same 
kinds of cfiSnges that are occurring in other parts of the community, especially in human ser: . 
viqes systems and organizations. ^ ^ , \ 

r 

The Organic Model applies ^ualJy to philosophical or conceptual bases, organizatfonal 
bases, program development and implementation, program evaluation, and operational ele- 
ments/of curriculum jniiuman services education. The **new mentality", which she suggests is 
demanded for the hunjan ^rvices movement, would include: ■ - 

' -■ ■ * * ■ . ■ * ■ ' ' ■ . 

1. Horizontal aspect (across professions, across organizations, across systems, across 
communi^ties, across states, across institutionsj^across plople, and across areas of 



^ sqcjaflteed)j 



2. VeHlcaf aspects^ (from paraprofessional to professional, from recipients to pfoylders, 
^ from individual citizens to focal communities to federal programs); and ; ^ 

' , ' \ * - % i * ': ' ' 

3. IntQfrelatlonal aspects (the interrelationships among all of the above ^^^terrglatlon- 
ships that take on more complex forms than the accumulation of unl^ and duoKlirec- 
tional relationships). : * 

The program that was developed from this m6de1 Is desdribed m'or^fully In P&r\ IV, 

The coordinators of this progxam have fi^ttieTfelaborated on the education of human services 
personnel tChenault and Mer mii, 1976). Irf this work, they offer, a) alternatives to the traditional 
assum|tions associated wi^ urHyersljy^tralnlng of human services pei;3onne[,,b) a cor^ent 
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model for human services graduate education, c) problems that can be expected In program 
development, and d) "prevention" concepts that can be applied in the development of educa-^ 
tlon programs. J. -i/ 

One of the final pieces of background literature is inclubed in Part II of this monograph, the 
.report of the California Conference. Human Services and Higher Education. Busiriess As Usual 
or Nev Directions? A second outcome otthe CTalifornia Conference will be a book on the same 
subject by the authors of tliis monograph, due for publication in Spring, 1978. 

% ' ^ ' ' . ^ 

The Organizational Context jror Human Services Programs 



As we have said with respect to other topics in this moriograph, it is not our intention to pro- 
vice a complete review of the literature in any of the subtopics. Rather, our intention is to pro- 
vide^a general backdrop from which one can consider the many issues of human services gra- 
duate education. - - " ' % ^ * 

In 1972 the Council of Graduate Schools commissioned a panel on Alternate Approaches to 
Graduate Education. Its report, Scholarship for Society^ indicated that significant modifications 
needed4o be rn^ein order for graduate schools to meet fully the ^merging needs of spctety 

The par^^ r^ommendations included. 1) every graduate student should be required to un- 
dertake o'ff-campus work in his major field to insure that no advanced degree candidate^ gradu- 

.ates without exposure to real working situationspa) graduate school faculty should be en- 
couraged to take, a wider view of their professional roles, 3) institutional policies should be 

- altered to allow faculty members more time to play larger rdles In the solution of major, societal 
problems ^d such community activity. couJd play a part in measuring faculty performance; and 
4) more experts wl^o do npt possess^the usual acadeqjic credentials should be added to gradu- 
ate school faculties. * ' ' V 

To accommodate th& changing realities suggested by this and many other such reports, the 
^univer^ty as an organization has cp'me und^r special scrutiny in the pa§t decade. Professionals 
wth expertfse m'^organizational processes have provided some guidelines for organizational 
change. One such example is Lif^tt (1975) who pr&ented seVen organizational conditions that 
he felt affect the way^trainers see themselves and conduct their jobs: 

1. Organizations will require new structures^ and new processes to cope with changing 
demands. ' ' 

, . Traditional structures will not be adequate , . .To permit an organization to be proac- 
tive, rather than reactive, matrix organization concepts will emerge..* A greater 
emphasis will be placed on processes and systems wUWn the organization that will 
permit self-renewing 'activities. ^ ^' ^ y ' ^ 

2. Many jobs and skills will become obsolete at an increasing rate. 

The' continued rapid gfowth of a service-oriented society will &ause change for many 
organizations and jobs... New methods of tralnihg and development will placjB 
greater ernphasis on creativity and Innovation . . .It will become Incre^aslngly futile to 
teach for jobs already in existence. * = * 
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3, Peopte will Insist on aigreater opportunity to be a meaninaful part of the organization. 

The old way of Inducing people to be loyal to the organization will nq Jonger be ap-' 
propriate. Individuals w|ll be increaslnglyxoncerrjed with their own self-actualization 
^ and^wilf be loyal to themselves rather than to organizations . . . Organizations will 
nehBd to set targets and objectives, particularly in relation to the development of human 
resources, .r , . . ^ 

4. Conflict, confrontation, coping and feed-back willijontlnue.^ 

Millions of good productive ideas have been lost in organizations where the climate 
-does not allow for honest differences in jydgments and opinions . . , We nuist strive to 
avoid a win-lose C9ncept in organizational anct^cietal life and substitute wherever 
possible the concept of win-win. Openness, candor, and frank feedback should not Be 
' equated with hostility or obstructionism . those who shut off the ideas and contribu- 
tions of ttieir subordinates are really the obstructionists., , , changing reward systems', 
in orgahizatjons will provide a means of rewarding new- kinds of behavior and affect- 
. ing organization change. ♦ - 

. _ ' ' • ^ / ' 

^ 5. The explosion of knowledge afld technology will continue. 

! . . education must be viewed by everyone as<a continuing life-Ion^ process. We need 
to avoid pr^ccupation with terminal, degrees and place greater erpphasis on con- 
tinued education . . , work and life must becofne mpre meaningfully related . money 
alone is an Insufficient motivator. Work itself musVbe Viewed as a basic source of 
satisfaction. The implications for education and tralniisg are that organizational objec- 
tives, individuaf performance objectives and education objectives will need to be in- 
tegrated; and in ^ucation, proce^ and content must be integrated. Training and^ 
developmept nnjst help people learn how to learn . . . people must have a greater con- 
trol over their oWi developTmen^d (earning processes , , . training personneUhould. 
view them^lve.S4p^&«is managers of.training and development resources, and less 
as tea<ihers. " ^ - ^ : 



6. Thei^ will be a neecl for a more effectivjl interface between government, education, 
fap^ndustry. , ^ . » * 

...education and development personnel will move Jn and out of specific training 
positions. They will widep their perspective by working in various types of organiza- 
tional systems and developing collaborative skills with organizational systems other 
than their own.. " * • 

7: The emergence of underutilized ^groups must be recognized. ^ * i 

Underutilized resources must be recognized at both individual and organlzatnanal 
Jevels . . . new ways to int^p/et and train p5ople for the world of work will be required. 
This \ylll require an ever-continuing involvement in creating new designs for effec- 
^ tively dweloping the capabiHties of human resourcesr^ 
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: ' \ ' ' • ^ ^ r ' - ' - 

TheSchien report (197?), written for the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, is rele- 
vant to this study t)e<Jause It deals with some of the same Issues being discussed today by 
human services professionals. While there have been changes bebveen 1972 and 1977,^there 
are nevertheless sorne important points in this reportthat help to fill In the historical picture for 
human services profi^ional education. (However, the reader will notice that a number of cpn- 
clusions In the Schein report are still rnore contemporary today tt^^ most university profes- 
slonal ^ucation programs.) * ^ . ^ - ' ^ \ ^ 

^ " ^ ; . 

Information for the Schein study was gathered by Interviewing approximately 75 profes- 
sionals selected on the basis of their innovative roles. Thus, while the author skims^what was 
going on in higher education in 1972, he gains depth by learning more about those individuals 
intervlewed,fThe professions represented Jn^fiis interviews^ were law, medicine, architecture, 
engfneerrng, management, and university teaching. 

A few of the characteristics of the contemporary human services rtiovement are tou'ched on in 
the author's discussion of the changing needs of society, work environments, and client needs. 
Three trends of maturing prpfesslons were identified by Schein: 1) they become more con- 
vergent in their knowledge base and standard^ of practice; 2) they become mdre highly 
differentiated and specialized, and 3) thiy become moreliureaucratized and rigid with respect 
to their own career alternatives^ / . ^ ' 

Schein describes the tension between convergent and divergent modes of thinking: 

yow does one .ensure that the student gets a thorough grounding in the convergent un- 
derlying disciplines if he wants to get involved in the more divergent activities associated 
with project work and client contact? Thus, professorB in medical school sire con- 
cerned about student indifference to biochemistry, professoi^ in law schoof are worried • 
trtat students will sSart "clinical" activities before they have learned to thlpk like lawyers, 
'\and architecture professors are concerned that the pressure toward social relevance will 
undermine student motivation to really learn design principles tTiroughly ... in eachcase 
it j3 . . . acknowledged that learning tHS basic science require a certain discipline and 
motivation that mjay be eroded by the glamor of getting Involverfin live projects.: 

Integratjtng the convergent and divergent elements In professionXeducatlon Is suggested as 
the way out of this dilemma. • ^ , ^ 

, The author proposes Jouf general directions toward which professional education, should 
move: ". ' ) " . - , ^' 

.' ' ' W 

1 More flexibility in the professional school currlcufrh, In the number of paths available 
, through the school, in the number of electlves available to studente Inside and outside 
the school, in the pacing and sequencing of courses, In the required length of time 
heeded to go tfirough schopi, and In the degree or certification process used by the 
"school. ^ ' ^ . • 

2.' More flexibility in the early career paths of professionals, more differeatlated rules for 
' licensing to reflect different klpcJs of professional careers, and more support by the 
profession itself of role innovation of various kinds. J ^ 
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3. New curricula and new careei' paths which are interior transdiscjplinary and which . 
may lead eventually to new professions that have new blends of knowledge and skill ' 

« undertjring them. ' ' . . - 

4. Complete integration of the behavioral and social sciences Into the professional/ \ 
... * school curriculum at three different levels: 1) 'basra psychology, sociology, _\ 

anthropology, andeconomics as part of the basic science core of professional educa- ' 
tion, 2) applied behavioral ^ience dealing with the theory and practice of plani^ed '^ 
change, diagnosis of complex systems, and analysis of client-professfonal relation- 
ships; and 3) applied behavjoral scieoce dealing with self-insight, social respon- 
sibility, learning how tdwoi^ in and lead professiqnal teams, and learning how to 
'learn. \ > . / - - , : 

The model. of planned change proposed mcludes three stages, unfreezing mechanisms, 
changing mechanisms, and refreezing mechanisms. These stages appear jo be another way of 
phrasing creating readiness for change, implementing change, and stabilizing the qhange cre- 
ated* \ , - , r . - 

The suggested mechanisms applicable to forma] professional education are: 

• Self-paced ^udy ' . 

• Ipdependent study ^ , ^ 

• Concentrated study v * 

• Small-group and semjnar-tutorial-methods * » * 

• Project- or problem-centered study - ^ /* 

• Practlcum or clinical experience , . ' ^ 

• Work-Study programs.off-campusstudy,co-op programs and internships 

It can be seen that these mechanism^, even for 1972, are the usuaKather than unusual 
methods. Schein indicates that his intention was to highlight innovative us^ of traditional 
mecharftsms. * , ^ ^ ^ ' 

In the final chapter, called "Some Bold Horizons", four major changes are listed as necessary 
for a genuinely different and more fes(¥)nsive professional educatlpn. J) new kinds of leanilng ^ 
modules built on better theories of how students learn, 2) new kinds of faculty members who" 
bring differjent skills, attiti^fdes, and values to their job, 3) new kinds of admiQistrative structures 
and procedures that are more flexible and that adapt tojhp learning tasKfe to be met, and 4) per- 
petual self-rdiagnosis and evaluation research. ^ 

' In summary, -the new professional school would: * 

\. ... Start'Y/ith a learning theory that integrates basic sciences, applied sciences, and . % 
professional skills within single learning modules ... ; 
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JL Be organized around learning modules of varying lengths and would permit the put- 
/"T tirtg together of different patterns of modules, dealing*with different professional 
career loci, leading to different kinds of pr^esslonal degrees ?/hich would require 
' V. different lengths of time tq complete; . ^ . 

3. Have a small permanent faculty srtd larger part-time adjunct faculty to permit the ofitpr- 
- ing of a wide variety of modules to students t . . ; • - 

^ \ * ^ ^ - . 

4. (Be physically organized) around a fearnlpg resource cehter that should Include a$ 
many laboratories 'and applications-ortentec} subcenters as possible, much like a 
teaching hospital that is tied closely into various community service activities; 

.C . ^ . '^'^ -' - 

5. {Be administratively) highly decentralized, using. only those inforfnation and control 
procediH'es that would facilitate the'student's learning process and keep track of inifor- 

. mation abo'ut the student that he and his future employers r^eally iteed; 

' 6, Avoid the search for standardized solutions to curriculum questions, engaging in- 
stead in a perpetual prx>cess' of, self-diagnosis and* research on the outcomes of its 
, eciucatIonal»efforts. . - : - 

Mahew il974) refers to the iuesponsiveness of graduate schools to alternate designs which, 
he savs, "condfemns many people tp a lifetime of second-rate status in powerful areas largely ir- 
relevant to their training (e.g^ irrelevent to careers in government, industry aod management, 
social work, and . / . health-related fields)." - - - , ^ 



Included m the prograrii areas discussed by Mah&w are departmentalism, concept and strut* 
ture of academic degrees, accreditation, organizational forms, faculty division of time b^een 
research and teaching, and institutional role-. Some of the major issues which tha author con- 
siders related to reform in professional education are', "institutfonalized" programs, job oppor- 
tunities for students, the problem of providing broad exposure in social sciences and the 
humanities,. abcommodating future practitioners (especially with respedt tp applied ex- 
periende), social/educational relevance of training programs, financial aid, curricul.ar balance, 
economic balance, and training/retraining on the part of professionals irf«tdrms of ex- 
pense/reward ratios;' ^ , - ' . 
• _ ■ • ""^ . 

One final report is discussed here because, in our opinion. it best covers consWerations for 
future change in higher. education. The Perkinsreport for the Carnegie Comrhission on Higher 
Education (^973) includes some concluding perspectives on the future of the university as an 
organization. They offer perhaps the best background from which to consider future 
possibilities for human services professional education. Perkins predicts that changes in the 
mission of universities will approximate this: . 

' ■ ■ . * . • 

* 1. Instruction will remain the central rnission but student choice will increasingly out- 
weight faculty prescription. \ - . . 

2. Urge-scale research will gradually shift to nonuniverstty Institutions. 
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.3. Th6 residential campus m\\ give w£jy to off-campus iii^ systems. Non resident iaf in- 
stltutions^uch as community colleges will have a comparative cost advantage which. 
^^will become increasingly attracjtlve* ^ ^ ^ 

♦ - ., - 

^ 4 Servrcejo the public will decline dramatically in some areas, such as .defense and 
space. continue with minor modification? in agricultureymedichie, and engineering; 
. and may substantially increase in urban affairs, ecology, race relations, and Interna- 
tional organizations, both public and ptivate, . . 

5. The democratic impulse wjll dominate systems of governance leading to representa- 
tion^ election, and consensus rather than appointment and decision making by high- 
est independent fegal authority. . \ * . \. 

6. The locus of power to plan and ^llocate respurces will continue to gravitate toward the 
managers of systems and from private to quasi-publiq and public coordinating 
lx»di«s . . .Both the universi^ board and its chief executive will, as a consequence^ be 
mcreasingly,subordlnated to a web of influence and controls that involve both tower 
and high authority. This development will persist, expand, and determine the direction 
of affairs on the caifipus. — 

Probable organizational change. Pertains believes, can be projected from tlie Ibove fedefini? 
tion of the university's mission. \ 0 ^ . 

t Boards of individual institutions will become fess powerful . ! , being cai^ght between 
two forces: the university and the state or society.1^ , ^ 

2. University organizations that are representative of the various interriaLconstlti^ncies 
Will emerge, (Boards of governarrceLwillbe reduced to ratifying institutional decisions 
rather than making them). ^ y . \ 

3. The president wilt become an elected official, nominated by the university senate and 

^ * approved by the bojird^ for a limited term. (He will increasfngly follow the course of the ^1 
corpo^te executive, becomjng less visibJe as a g^rsdnality.> • ^ - 

4. Chief administrative ollcers will also be selected with the participation oT those whb 
work gh^der them. Administrative accountability will become the order of the day. 

. 5. Administration will become more simplified as th'e missions of research and puislic 
service are reduced in scope and ^ ihe residential features of the urfiverslty are pro- 
' ^ gessively abandoned* ^ " ; - . ; 

6.^ The university will become l0ss of a community in the sense* of a geographic and 
social entity as it becomes moqe of a community based on professional ^rest* Ttie 
idea of the community of scholars lost its geographic imperative decadlMago. The 
ftifiulty member's closest ties are no longer necessarily to colleagues (n the semne- 
department or on the same campus, rather, they extend to national and Interhatlonaf 
associations of professional peers. , ' ^ ^ 
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7 The university will take many^ new forms, once freed of its geographic definition. A 
^ variety of new organizations willjburst forth reflecting the new realities of greater num- 
bers of studentsjncreased wsfs, and demands for re^ _ ^ 

' . 8 ' The new organizations areju5»4ieginning to emerge. TV classrpoms, the open univei^- 
* sity industry-based educatipn, training and retaining by cassettes, degrees granted 
by npnunlversity authorities— airthese developments foreshadow the birth, perhaps 
/ the rebirth"of a new kind of higher education. • 

9 In most institutions presentarrangements wilLcontinue largely intact. The form will re- 
main even as the substan(^'is disappearing. But the interim — while structure catches 
u^ith change/- will require a far more political sytle. Votes must be 8bught;-con- 
* - '^flictlng interests resolved, accountability of performance accepted and acted upon. 
>r And Just as the city must relate to the State and Federal governments, ^ too must the 
new unfvefsityJ)ecome not only internally acdounjtable to its constituencies but exter- 
"*n9ljy accountable to society. 

The projected future directions proposed by this report are so powerful and so intimately 
joined with the contemporary issues of human services education that one cannot help worfder 
what new projectlc^ Perkins would make in light of the events and conditions of the past four 
years. W * \. ^ - 

these projections support 3ie suggestion that'future Human sendees. program development 
must be- planned and carried out as a part of the larger organization's development (ChenauU 
and Mermis, 1976). It can also be seen why ihera Will be such difficulty for program developers 
to scale the walls of 'the university organization-fort which continues to struggle and fight, 
against the realities of the "outer'* environment of which it Is a part. For human services as a 
movement— and human services education programs of the future that correspond with it 
represent this reality which Ihe university continues to resist. \ 

It will be interesting-to follow the national trends for the next few years and to note when, or 
whether, the university will come to see this "outer** reality as an opportunity rather than as an 
a^ygrsary or npnexi^^ 
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PARTil: THE'CAUFORNIA ^ 
CONFERENCE REPORT 

Majo^ Issues and Recommendations for Change w 



Over the past yeSr, the Human Sefvlces Center at the University 6f Southem,Galifornia has 
been in contacfWHh approximately two hundred universities and colleges thrci&ghout th6 na- 
tion. These contacts helped to begin an assessment of the "State of the Art" of human services 
professional programs in higher education. The contafct mechanisms used were; a survey in- 
strument, personal visits, correspondence, and phone communication. i 

For over two years th^ academicians who have been involved in'establis'hing human services 
programs in their respectivrffuniversities have felt a need to come together to share ideas 
programs, and future directic(ns:jndeed,the fact that it has taken so long to obtain evenmlnimal 
funding for such a meeting is indicative of the difficulty of securing financial support for 
programs to address human services and higher education. - . - 

Although we have been aware that there Is a wide variance'jn goals, objectives, and 
philosophical/theoretical assumptionsjn the human services movement, many of us, at the 
same time, jjelleve that significant and positive change will not take place in the delivery of 
human services until many changes occur in the education and training of human service 
professionals. ' 

» - ♦ ' - . ^ 

With gupport from U.S. Department of Health. Eduo^ion, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Services, a conference was convened at the DfiSrasouXoiifetence Center for Continuing- 
Educatoh, Unfvereity of Southern California, in February, 1977. The title of this event was 
Human Services and Higher Education: Busthess as Usual or New Directions? Fifty human ser- 
vice academicians, practitioners, and government representatives' considered present and 
future needs of higher education programs in human services and their relationship to "real 
world" needs. A work-forum was utilized to react to the major Issues which had been Identified . 
through a partici|Jatory planning process. . 

— " , : y . ^ — ^ 

**Appendlx 111, Roster of Particfpants^ ^ ^ 

'-- " ^ I _ " * 
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■ ■ ' ■ ■ ^ ' - - • - • . - ■ 

*-ln thJssectlon have'supimarized the deUbergtions of the task teams. We wish to point out 
that this event Is one point aiong a continuum in^ emerging and char^glng human services 
professional belief system- and socloiwiitical response' to community, family, and individua^ 
needs We encourage readers-of ftiis^monograph tccontlnue consideration of the issues and 
would especially welcome a sharing of ideas. This c§in be accomplished by.comrnunicating 
Ideas to the-Human Seryices Center. College of Qontinuing •Education. University of Southern 
California, University Park, Lo8[ Angeles, California 90007. We hope to utilize new information 
and nSwWeas in future updating of the state of human sen/ices graduate education. 

Major National Issues for Human Servlcas artd'H.rgher Education . 

Conference participants were.Jn many ways, part ofSe {)lannlng process. Short commen- 
taries were requested pf participants prior to the conference. These commentaries were used in 
preparing the major Issues'as well as in developlrrg the conference sfructure. Sample commen- 
-^tories are abstracfed Belbwp* ; f ^ ' _ 



Agranoff^ 



Blakefy^ 



Five training strateglesr emerge from change str-ategies:^1) no 
single disciplinary sypproach; 2) conceptualizing Jhe field from a 
uni<^ systems perspective, independent of single categorical 
servlro; 3) attention to a wide range of concerns; 4) focus on ser- 
yices, purposes,andoutcomes: and 5) focus on policy at supra 
level; Independent ot programs. , * 

:^ ' ' ' X' ■ 

There Is a need to develop stronger training in all aspecl^of 
human services administration. We need more or better texts, Jour- 
nals, and professloriaT workshops In this arena; We should call 
together interested pers&ns to develop teaching resources In the 
full range of learning materials. 



Broskowsl^ 



There are importantdiffprences between evaluation research and 
program evaluationi It Is the focus on internal improvement of 
local and ongoing programs, their accessibility, effectiveness, 
and efficiency that distinguishes pigpram ^valuation from similar 
but distinctive endeavors. 



Buntz 



4^ 



Human r^soufce problems are Interdisciplinary, so education 
'programs designed to prepare administrators should also be 
unified and intergrated with a common conceptual framework. 



Burnford In spite of the lacrof support from formal systems, legislation, 

' , political figuresVor funding sources to brin^ about much.nwded 
* ^change In human services higher^education, a netwdrk of educa- 
tors, practitioners, aijd governmental person? have formed mutual 
support systems tiiat seem to j>e open to, all who are committed 

enough to "buy in".|o tWfe important experimer|t In social change. 
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The Idea! for human services education would require drastic 
change. Some constraints tfiat push against the efforts for signifi- 
cant change are: l) the natOre of federal, legislation; 2) the 
organizational structure of ttie Executive Branch; 3) diminishing' 
Jncentlve mechanisms; 4) tHe torces of university bureaucracies 
and professionalism upon -human services educators/ 

Six major areas represent my major focus for hunjan services ' 
education: 1} private and public strategies for development of 
human services education and practice; 2) implications for con- 
tinuing education models; 3) the various dimensions of 
"categoricalness"; 4) devefopment of formalized linkages with 
significant other mechanisms and networks; 5) combining qitizen 
partlcl|3atipn and "paraRrofessionalness" with support sj^tems 
and n'etworks; 61 human services Informatioasystems. 



Action must be taken' at all levels of activity to produce a syn- 
ergistic resOlt in which the total impact of all human seiylce^ not 
only^equals but actually exceedrthe sum of its constituent ele- 
ments. There is aneed forcrdating and funding of demonstrjation 
progranrrs as well as existing programs. Programmatic changes 
must be supported by changes In the Infra^rudure of higher 
education and human service environments. k t 



We need human services gelierallsts to broaden the focus of 
, already-trained specialist professjonals. This requires developing 
curricular guidelines which^should^be done quickly and with HEVV 
pJayinga^critical rote. We should embark on a nationwide search 
and analysis of curricula as a basis for Kuman service curriculum 
guidelines. : 



Specialisation alone does not provide the prerequisites necessary 
for attending to all interrelated basic human^needs. Successful 
wgys of working with educators who have vested Interests Tn their' 
areas of specialization need to be developed and shared. One purt 
pose of the conferenqi^hould be to Identify the present status of 
human services education and to set objective? for tbe-months^ 
and ^ears ahead, - _^ t 



A key challenge facing higher education is to help existing or po- 
tential organizationaTgenerallsfs to understand the Importance of 
a geoerallst perspective andjo 'search for ways In which they can 
be effective In reflecting this perspective in organizational set- 
tings^ In this context, the extent and nature of their relationships 
with clinTcargenerair^ would appear to be especially important. 
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On fte b^l8 of fliese and dfter suggestions.'Bumford and Chenault developed the following 
major Issues which foiled thft basis of the taslc.force woric of the California Conference. 



Pf«Mnt Sttlui tnd Futurt Nrtk^l N»©d8 for Human Services Ed^ca^^^^ 

\ How can the pr^nt status oAiunran s6rvicesiraining In higher education l>e described 
generally? ' - 

2. What wmmon definition or d6finttions of human services education are required foV 
thoughtful communication among human service professionals in higher education, the 
Federal government, and human service systems at ail levels? . 

3. What are tire existing conceptual bases underlying human services professional educa- 
tion? Are they appropriate for present and future national needs? What general direc- 
tions are Indicated for national change in conceptualizing human services education'in 
higher education? . 

' ' ^ . \. 

4 What are the most useful relationships vrfilch should exist between current/evolving 
Federal legislation and national human services eduction? What specific recommen- 
dfiftions should be made to university and government administrators for better meeting 
the staffing and training needs which Integrated or coordihated human sen/ices gener- 

^ ate? • - . \. 

^ * = * 

5. What ecojiomic and political considerations should be taken into account with respect 
to the above Issues? What actions or directions can be taken to best contend with 
economic and political con^raints to the development of human services education 
•programs in higher education lr|stitutions? f 

.*» 

a What serious problems associated with the above issues need irhmedlate attention? 
Where does tiie responsibility Jle for future actions, and what mechanisms can be sug- 
gested to best ensure that needed actions'' are taken? . 

^ * RtiaUonthipt BttWMn Hyman Services Education and Human Sendees Practice 



1, What relationships exist and/or should exist between the development of human ser- 
' vices higher education programs and human service delivery? In what ways can these 

* relationships best T)e established and maintained? ^ - 

2. What kinds of arrangements can be suggested to enhanceThe relationships between 
human service programs In higher education and State and local goyerri^ent'lnterests 
and needs? ^ • ^ ' * ^ ' • 
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- 3. How can Ihe human service concepts of Integratlcn anti coordination be actualized wm 
respect to human services program development fn higher education and In other com- 
- munity ^sterns? , 

4. For what general professional roles and functions shoold huf^^^rvJce professionals 
be prepared in order to contrtoute most significantly to pr6«it and.tuture national 
socfetal needs? . ^ 

Pfogrim Qfytlopmmt Issuer of jHuman S^rvlcos Trahifng In Higher Education 



1 vyhat are the positive and/or negative influences of specialized professional fields upon 
, the design and character of higher education training programs? What Is tf\p most ap- 
propriate conceptual base for dealing with -the generalist-speciallst dimensions of 
human services education programs? Should human services education programs pre- 
. pare professionals as generalist, specialists, both, neither, or 

• -' 

2. What are the realistic possibilities that existing'professlonal fields and disciplines would 
be receptive to supporting and developing more '^comprehensive" 'human services 
education programs? Or how can.iJi^ Be encouraged to be more receptive? 

3. Are interdisciplinary and multidisciplinary concepts the best referents for human ser- 
^ vi(^ program development? What other concepts may be useful for the special needs 

of human services prof^ionals? * , ^ 



4. Can "pompreRensive" huirjan services education programs grow and improve within ex- 
. Isting bureaucratic structures of higher education? Can or should new organizational 

arrangements be developed? If so, how can this best be accomplished as a national 

task? ^ 



5. What kinds of administrative leader^ip at the top of university organizational structures 
are requfred for significant change in human sen^lc^ education? ^ 

6. What changes in human ser>rfces curricula are neccessary to effect national Improve- ^ 
" ment fn professional education of personnel? Are tiiere existing human services ' 

progr^s in higher education that could ^rve ^ models for future program develop* 
>|.ment nationally? Whgt existing curriculum materials are available ttiat represent desir- 
^le currlcular directions for human services education? How can. the development of ' 
new curriculum material? be encouraged and disseminated widely? How can the 
development of new prognmis be encouraged^nattonally? * - 

Program ^dmlnlttration Problems * 

1. What differences from traditional training programs are indicated for future human ser- 
vices programs with respect to selection, retention, and placement of students? 
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, - ■ ' . " " ' j'^' 

- , .2. malt unique needs associated" with fiefd work present human service education^ 
programs with special problems? ' * 

. - -I • --i ■ 

3 How can human resources needs for human seryices'taculty best be addressed at the 
" * national levei?^ What Inservice, faculty deyelp^nt. continuing eduoatiorv arrange- 
ments are most appropriate for human servlc^^^cafor needs? 

4. yVhat special needs «xist for human services student populations? , 

5 How can control for quality programs best be conceptualized? What are the implications 
" of credentiallng, assessm&nt of learning methods upon the quality of human services 
' education? * . - ■ 

Program Evaluntlon 

^ 1 What ppogram evaluation concepts, and mechanism^ would be most useful for#he 

• .<level(n3ment and administration of higher educatioKprograms for human services per« 
sonnel? \ 

* \ * 

2. How can programs tal<e jnto accounf more appropriately the effect of the students' 
education in terms of.satisfying human service needs? 

NatlonallasltTeamJBBcommondatlons 

The development of educational programs in human services must ial<e into account the' 
diversity of the movement and, in p^articular,' two motivating forces: 

• ThefuOwr6flnementofhumanservicesa§a«pecificmultldisclplinaiyareao1studyand 
■ praetice.^d' . . ♦ 

• The mcorporation of broad human service competencies 'in existing professional dis-" 
cipllnes concerned with particurar aspects of the human services system. # 

" - - ' / = # 

Within each direction, there is a set of normative assumptions that form a foundation from 
which to develop new training programs or to modify curricula to enrioh existing prooja^s. 
These assumptions are based on the notion that Ifis necessary to havaa broader understand- 
ing of the effects of differmg models of service delivery systems as theraffect the sewice deliv- 
ery recipient, ^ 

The goals of human sen/ice education and practice should be to develop asrvice support 
systemsthatenhance individualselHufficlency. The options for achieving these goalsi^^ 

the better utilization of Federal. State-, and local programs and the creation of professional net- 

works. • * 
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^^upQ^^tualftamewoikforlMiman servfee education should^eljased uponthefoltowing 

• J^*^5!^n^'"**®«JlJ^existiahumar\ 

J tKHi^^ tills point exceed the ability of higher education to meet them. 

• Theirs of huffan services education programs shouW be the treatment of iH^V^ 
asen{feinth^^eMs,notasmeansto«ids. /"i/ 

/ - " '■V'--. .. ' , . ^ ■ — . 

• J!!fr,^^"^f"^'^^'^ °* ri^^Sies the continuing education of 
proles^Hials who spedgdtze in particular aspsci^of services to iiumai beln^ 

' * ""^nc»nf^8»d>nS<te*Hirfi»iz^ 

professionals also to have knowledge and skills about gener^ human fieeds and con- 
Mms, and^about othw specifliized human SKvioes to whidj tJi^ relate. 

♦ " ^ * . , * » - 

• TTte pace of sodal, tedindfogifcal. aid professional change may require aperson to per- 
I form several cHfferert professional roles/functfons in a ^ 

prof^skmM devetopment devoted to acquisit^n of new.kindsof knowledge and skills- 

and(b>placeaprem1umofthedevelopmentofgeneralqualities,suchasVer^Trtv flex- 
— ibilitwarK^self^asses&nait " , ' * 

v^'- ' , — , - •' " 

• the increasing demantfe iii society for (a^ more choices in qual'i* and quanity of 
ht/lhan services, (b) greater humanlzation of services, (c) alt^atives to/tratrrttonal 
hierarchial/dependeraqf models of human senoces, and {dj more efficipnt juse of public 
and human resources, human ^rvices professionals need to devefop knowledge and- 

skilfetoCTeafe^^environmentin whichttiecnem isempovreredto selMevelopftetoote 
and knowtedge.for decisionmaking, perajnal growth and development, and purposeful 
. ' t>ehavior. - . • 

. , ' ' • ' . " ■ ' -.- - 

• The human services professional Should be aware of his own values, and refrain from 
^posing these v^ues on clients. The rights of clients are respected. In addition, the 

human services professional assiste clients in becoming more aware of their own values 
and in making doaaons in the light of their comparison to the values of others and of 
soci^ in general, 

\ 

• Since m»iy human sen^ag are prodded within an institutional ^ng, we must be^n- 
sitive to interorgan'izatfonal relatk>nships ttiat call for increased knowledge aid skillslli^ 
sudt areas as group dynamics, organizational devetopment, and conflict management 

• The very spirit of our society is formed by participatory decisionmaking, resp^ for per- 

, 3onsatalltevete,Iiiterdependemat^ties,andnon4iieran*ical smjctures. Thus,it 'i^^ ' ' 
Imperative fhsi institutions of higher education, particularly ttiose training humari ser- 
vice profe^'onate who deal With noniJrofe^onallzed segments of society, reflet 
tradittonal American speeches in ttilir own administrations. 
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PrtMnt Status and Future National Needft for Human Servlcas Education 

An appropriate description of tiie present status of human services education is diverse. 
Thereto diversity both in terms of the roles for which perspns are being trained (policy devetop- 
raent,^mlnlstratlon, and service delivery) anc^ approaches to that training (©.g., public 
affairs/administration, social work, the schools, colleges, or departments of human services). 

The preliminary .findings of the Chenault^urnfcfrd study confirm the conclusion that there is 
no a)mmoa definition of the term human,servlcesbr of human service education. Human ser- 
vices Is cfe^Iy an Interdisciplinary field, but.the sjurvey indicates that programs inirportlng to 
tralft persons for careers in human services are largely unl-dlsclplinary; Thus, the term hum^n 
services Is often used to describe pure social work, health administration, public admlnls^a-: _ 
tlon, counseling, and other traditional academic fields. "With few exceptions. When the term in- 
terdisclplinary is used, it refers to the use of elec^ve courses which students take Irt schools 
.and departments other than the degree-granting department" Chehaujt (1975) has observed 
ttia^faculty in various programs, "generally, regard human.services to be minor extensions of 

their own fields of expertise " ^ \ 

■* 

Deflnttiora a 

There is a variety of contexts withirv which the term human^ervfces is used mid it has been 
noted that there is no single universally accepted^eflnition of the term. When We term human 
se/V/cea is employed, the users should consider:^ , w / ^ 

The humai services are comprised of some^aslc characteristics such as: 

• The provision of more th&n one cafegorlcal service;- 

• <Thatprovl§ion Includes elements of dliait education as well as clifent care; 

• The human services are Intended to help people become self^Gtflcient; anck ^ 

• Service is sometimes provided in areas where no profess/onafe are engaged. 

A new profession of human servlces^may be eijiergtng; and there fs a movement v/hich has 
• ^ d"evelop€Kl to change afid to integrate existing professions, 

A number of alternative conceptuaiizatlons of the term human services exist. Among tfiese 
are the following: ' , * t ... 

> In all of their woitLl&e aljm,QljbaiiXiaD.J§rv^rofeM^^ not simply to hel p people 
through some immediate, crisis but to erffpower them; that is, to teach them the skills 
which they need to manage their own lives and to fulfill their potential as responsible 
and creative meml)ers of society. 1 . . , t ' . , 
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• The aim of human service providers is to enable people to.attain self-sufficiency and tp 
help them develop the skills which th^ want and/or need if they are to reach their full 
potential as human beings, • - • v - 

. " .-. J 

• In planning contexts the term has been used to Indrcate the need for improved coor- 
» dination and integration among health, educatfonal, and similar service programs. 

• In administrative contexts human services has be^n used to refer to the need for im- 
proved managerial systems and organizational structures through which the provision 

,of servii^s could be made more effective, efficient, and equitable. ^ 

, „ * ' - ' . -- 

• In cltajCal contexts, theterm has been used to refer to the cormmon purpose served by a 
variety of specialized profelsional and technical personnej. ^ 

*« 

In education, jhe term has been applied to inter-professional, intra-professionat, and 
trans-professional learning activities at several levels of educational endeavors. 

D^pite these seeming ly disparate uses of the term human services there see'ms to be a core 
concept inherent in its application — that of holism. The use of the term human services can 
signify, then, a departure from the notion of categoricaf or narrow specializations, professions, 
technologies, and organizations, al l of which profess to meet and serve Individual and collec- 
tlv0 human heeds. In summary, the use of the tenri frequently signifies an integrated and syn- 
ergic approach to the attempt to meet human needs. - « 

At the present stage in the development of human services education prog ramsf continued 
experimentation and demonstration of various approaches should be Sustained and expanded. 
Therefore, attempts to arrive at a consensus on any single definition of human services educa- 
tion would appear to be premature. However. It seems essential that all proposals for human 
services education make explicit the definitions related to the goals, knowledge, competencies, . 
skills, and values Involved in the program. ' ^ ^ 



Reiationihips Between Federal ' 
Ugislation and Human Services Education 

At the present time, most Federal legislation provides authority and/or funding for categorical 
service programs and traditi9nal education programs for existing professions. When available, 
authority and fun.ds for educational experimentation are provided almost exclusfvely withm the 
confines of existing prgfessic^al dlscipOnes, Thus, it is difficult to securfe^Federal funding fgr 
human services^ucation prbgrafcis which (1) cut across two or more existing professions, or 
(2) create an educational prpgram for a newly defined human service practitioner. 

For these reasons Jf is recommended that. (1) explicit legislative authority and^funding be 
developed in supporroUnterdisclplinary human services^ecjucation programs, (2) research and 
development Tunds be expanded and then utilized to .^elpp and test new models ot human 
servloBS education, and (3) a national focal point be developed for leadership, technical sup- 
port^ and Information exchange on behalf of the new and developing human services education 
programs. The logical locus for such a unit Is in the U.S. Department of Heaflh, Education, and 
Welfare, with appr^rlate liaison with other Departments such as Labor and Housing and Urban 
Development. . ' 
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Recomnend^Bons^for actions to be tateri fay urttv^^ adntfriistrators in order to better meet 
ttie staffing aid tuning needs tor human sendees education programs invdhre awproprfate 
dirges fri the slruchffe and process ty which tecutty are recruited, selected, evaluated, and • 
rewarded wittiin the wiWer^ environmerttSpectflcally, univer^ties should provide incentives 
tor the development of interdisciplinary teadii^g and res9£r<* progrjtfns, Jhis is fett to be 
nece^ary inorder to attriact andretain qualified perSonne! whose primary university affiliations 
will not be with traditional academfe units. * * 

ttis nsdonmiendedth^ government administrators c?onsideHr changes in ibb descriptions and 
^)ecificdKons,^educaUond and experiential requirements,lnservice and continuing education 
activities^servf ce acHvlty and outcome aqpectations, and resource allocstdons, S^<* changes 
are required if service mafKlales implidt in ttje movement toward integrated human services^ 
delivery ^ to be met to otfier word^, changes shoukt focus on organizational Integration as 
wellasonserHcesM^rsilon. . ^ * * ' . 



R eialldnsh^ eBetweafiWumanSenffcw . 
Edocattm and Human SenricM Practice 

The use of i^ie^Kiented conf^ices across organizational lines can r^nforce the integra- 
tion of concepts «d develop ar<^s-professional approarfies to ^rwce Iteffifery, 

^ — " * *^ 

• UswKlesignedandcontrolIedlnstitutes^KwIdbedeveto^ 
, of the pra(*fiofi«rrsomednies drawing upon the resources of the academic vyor Id. 

• AgendesandgovernmwtalynitsrfK^H^^netho^are^ 
locator State setting which can draw upon the researdi at the national leveL 

• 'Riere is a need for more effective use and monitoring Of Inta^ 

Exchmge Pnjgram (IPJH mobility progran^; the approach needs *nourishmwf bjT 
being built into the care^ educaHon plans of employees* 

' vwthin the univer^ty setting, practitioners could effective^ be.us^ as g^ 
tesro tradiers, regular instructors, consultants, ojcl/or airrlailum builder 



• Advisory committees for cumoila should include practitionep and clients to maximize 
cormnonicatfon and enhance the cunricula ' ^ 

• University courses^ffered within governrnental agencies provided 

of incmasing facul^ understanding and awarene^ of the field setting, as well ^ con- 
veniently providing additional a^iemioejqperience for the pracSitio 

• Hucalore, In their roles as active private citi2er)s,oou,kibecoimnK)rernvo 
advisory committees and service boards of human-services agenci^i. 
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• Human services education programs could become more proacth^e regardlng'the pro* 
^ motion of consumer awareness of current legislation and practice In the field. 

• The possibilities for Improved and integrated human services delivery resulting from In- 
teraction arjiong volunteer and "for* profit" sectors, government agencies and 
prograhisi and universities should not be overlooked: 

FMtttonthlptBttwaM Higher Education " ^ 

and Human SIrviMt Delivery 

• Team relationships bef\iyeen practitioners and academicians should be developed with. 
. tradeK)ffs and benefits to both parties, in the form of "ongoing Internships " Faculty 

"might be required to participate In such arrangements to maintain currency and iefe- 
vance to the "real wprld." There should be mecljanisms developed forcontlnulng con- 
tacts between practitioners and academicians beyond the internship concept; perhaps 
by using newsletters, personnel exchanges, addition&l conferences for contact. 

• There may be difficulty In ^abllshing a trust relationship outside of the area of rwpon* 
sibinty/aocduntability. . ^ ^ ^ - . 

• Collaboration may be complidated by the complexity- of modern organization. How can 
the outside "expert*' gain an adequate understanding of the *1urf' to provide effective 
collaboration? * 



* All parties need to understand thatMhe development of human services pcirspectlvesk 
and approaches are new, and that we are all part of asociaf experiment This necessi- 
tate* a change in focus from the "expert" syndrome to ttie notion of ttie building of a' 
collaborative working arrangement in which student and teacher, academician and 
practitioner, learn together, ^ ' 



• Practitioners and academicians must begiryo see the payoffs of online training and 
development for effective service delivei^This thrust might need to be institutionalized 
as a part of the career education exp^dtions iqf practitioners, wltti varied approaches 
to sequences of work-training to meet^mfflvWald needs. - , . 



• Incentive and reward ^stems (retention, promotion, tenure) for academicians must be. 
redesigned to support the premise that it is the academician's resf>onsIbtllty to be In 
touch and current.wlth happenings in the field. It Is in the university's self-interest to 
provide and reward cdnmunity service, because it produces more relevant education. 

• Relationships should focus on the transitloif ffcm student to practitioner* Orientation of 
practitioners at the point of entry to the agency must emphasize a realistic assessment 
of ttie agenc/s history, level of development, and cun'ent Issues, 

• Educational institutions should not perpetuate the mistakes that have been made in the 
gov&rnmenf sector, but rather must challenge the myths and identify better ways of 
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doing business. Schools ^ould4ake a proactive role that identifies new mddels and ap- 
proaches and deals with gi/allable models, creating an appropriate blend of pfagnnatism 
and theory. A balance must be struck between.feacWng what is happening as opposed 
' to eva/aaf/ng what is^bfippenlng. * . ; ; ' 

• Education should respond to the need for better Integration of theoretical and skill 
- - .(Jevelopment. ' . ^ / 

• Bpth educators and practitioners should tal<e a more active role In the education of tfie 
flujjiic to human services concerns — not only of th^ user, but ofihe general public as 
well. There Is a need for a clearer relationship to the public served Programs and peo- 
ple have not concerned themselves appropriately with education of their public, nor 
have they seen this as a proper role. Educational institutions ought to Increase Initia- 
tives to enhance the public's understanding of human services programs and people. It 
is reasonable to expect that we might see such a thrust In an area such as energy con-' 
servation. . " 

Economic and PoiHical Considerations . 



4 



^ssThere are sweral economic and political considerations which should be taken jnto acqount 
in any discussion of educatton for human services delivery, martagement,-or poliqy develop- 
ment - - - - ^ ^ — ^ - 

Most higher education institutions in this country face resource scarcities (hximan, financial, 
and physical) which mai^e it dlfficultto develop new educational programs or even expand ex- 
isting programs* Anotiier very important eronomifc factor which ultimately affects service provi- 
sion is the relatively low economic status assigned to service providers compared to human 
service managers and administrators. Predictably, outstanding practitioners move from direct 
service roles to administrative roles and this can cause problems at both levels In the system. 

Political/administrative factors to consider In human services education Include civil . servlfe 
restrictions, the identity of marketability problems which human service generallsts fac^, Shd 
legislative politics.^ Civil service systems tend to be oalegorlcally oriented and Job seekers in 
the established professions are clear^ more marketable than persons with degrees In human 
services. If there is no agreement on the definition of the:fleld. It follows that graduates of 
human servl6es programs are, in many respects, an unknown quantity. 

To deal with these constraints human service educators should consider: 

• Restructuring existing educational programs, utilizing existing ?ources ofreseardh and 
demonstration-funds where appropriate. 

• Developing new programs as experiments and demonstrations after a careful case for 
the need for such programs has been developed and presentecj. 



^ • Working within civil service ^stems and with private provider ageneies to^change job 
descriptions and classifications so that they more accurately reflect actual duties^ 



4* 
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• Working'' with private and public personnel systems in order to upgrade the economic 
status of provider?: ' . • 

• Encouraging the development of new coalitions of service providers, educators,, 
unions, and others/which will support the above recommendations- 

. • ^ ^ ._ . ^ . , , 

ProgramDevelopment Is^s of Human Services^ ^ ^ • 
Trafning in Higtier Ediicaf^n 

^ Developinq.a c^^ptual basjS for dealing with the generalist-speciajist dimensions of humaif 
services is critical. The fundamental program development questions are: ^ / 

(1) What are the^basic competencies needed by human services professionals? , 

(2) How do we look at or defme the competencies? 

(3) How do the^rnp^tencies pfeeded by the clinician differ from those needed by the ad- 
m!nistrator/planner/manag.er who worjcs.in organizational settings? 

Recommendations for Future Cluinge ^ . 

A general framework indicating the basic competencies — substantive knowlecfge, practical 
skills, and analytid&l abltities - \% a necessary starting point in the dey^jopmerit of educational 
program?. Both theory and experience should serve as guides fcfr defining competencies. 

Practitioners must acquire a greater appreciation for the analytic skills more traditfonally 
emphasized in public administration/management education programs. On the other hand, 
planners and iidmini.&trators must acquire a gy^Bter appreciation for social processes and prac- 
titioner roles. Xhe interactions between pracfrnoners and admiftistrators are critical and should 
be addre^^ more extensively andjmaginatlvely In human service education programs. 

A pluralistic approach to hum^n service education Is essential and should be encouraged. It 
is also important to recognize, howevef, that human services must strike a balance between the 
promotion of diversity^on the one h&id,and the development of certain generally defined dlretp- 
tionspn the otber. Feedback and synthesis should be an. inherent, regular part of human service 
education programs, and, program^ev^luation of human servfce curricula should occur as an 
c^golng and vital-part of human eervjce education programs. ^ 

Tbe information presented herein is value laden. An apprepfatlon of value premises and con- 
siderations should be an important part of the educ^on process It^elfr 

' . . , ^ " / ^ > >f . ' ' \ 

Options for Program p^elopment ^ . ; 

Participants agreed that there are at least four basic options for developing comprehensive 
" human sen^ice education within existing educational settings. These options are designed to 
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' ^ ^ — / ' . r % 

encompass contlnulilg professional development, as well as preprofessional or professional 
tr^aintng. tn f£K:t, since most practitioners were educated in programs which jdld not abbess in- 
tegrate human sefyices, it is imperative ihat the initial effort hlB^ilY emphasize life-long 
-professional development The options discussed were:, % ^ - 

\ * ' ^ . ' , . * • \ ^ y > , ■ 

' • The creation of schctors, departmente, or sepaf^ate programs in human service adr 
. ministr^ion. Such programs would have both an identity with currfculum and a faculty 
designed to prepare human services manage]^ for a wide range of activities wltti both, 
practitioner and ad^i^ii^ative components. ; . - * * 

• The development w^ln existing curricula of new courses ^n human services. Such 
courses should be provided for all of the helpjng professions training programs at a _ 
given university; college, or school. ' - ^ '* / 

*. - ' * . ' ' - . ^' ' * ^ 

• The deigning of cross-disciplinary educational programs Within colleges or schools, 
This type of program would utilize personnel in existing disciplines In new configura- 
tions to provide the requisite education for human servidleis professionals* 

• A careful description and analysis of the several historical forces which have led us to 
our present stage of development In human servlcesxgnceptuallzatlon. The for(^ dis- 
cussed are: (a) public health, social welfare, commBHihental hoaith, and public ad- 

.^jpinistration; (b) Economic Opportunity Act, New q|^rs^ various Human Resource 
programs, and Career Education, (c) by discipJinei^^^ssion; (d) within sociological* 
economic-political contexts; and (e)- by /deo/og/ca/ anal/sis. - • * * 

The approaphes to the implementation of nevy educational systems, each with Its own major 
advantage and liabilities, suggested by the group are; / - ^ 



Government grants and support that encou^jse* {a> establishing human services 
programs; (b) requiring credentials In human services as a pren'equisUe to cerf»In 
Federal grants; (c) supporting existing programs; and (d) use of HEW resources to sup- 
port the develop/nent of human services through existing or neV funding sources. The 
reader is encpurage also to review the previous discussion of the relationship between 
Federal legislation and ijuman services education, . 



• Developing a critical mass or network of human service professional educators at the 
local* regional, and national level. ' . ' ^ v ' 

• Using IrThovative edudational ^stems at exi3ting,colleges.such as experimental and 
. continuing edycation divisions and programs, or the like, to dev^lop'and promote 

human service systems. . ^ , 



• Assessment of ideal human ^service organizations' needs In deslgnfhg relevant 
organizertipn and course structures in existing colleges or fe^chino programs. 



• Utilizing the 'good offices* of friendly administrators to develop i^ocesse^ within the fn« 
' stltutiori for human service education. ' . 
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Rnaliy, the participants fait the con^uing experimentafion with organizational models for 
tmmsn ^&rAce educaSdn should be encouraged at ljT§tttutipr^ rather Vhmt X)pp(^SKk^ 

There !S a need to helpiiuman services prolessionate r^pond to recent dianges in society 
leading to more empha^^ on i^moving dependency and enhancing client set^devek)pment 
skills. A useful model for humai ^rvices is holistic medicine where the patient rather it^ the 
pti^dan is ultimately respcm^ble for the pati^f s heaitii not tiie patie^ llbiess. Further- 
more, there ^dst needs to: " ^ ^ 

; - - * 

• Question the conc^ of serWc^-- it is preferable to^abfoc 

better, to emppw^then^lve^ - Z* 

«^ &amine the place of v^ues In human seyQricescur^ 

• Introduce into the education of al/humeri services profossionsds a commences 
petendes. ' . . 

• Rec^ve constant feedba^ from the fieki about practitionei^fieedss^^ 

order to enable us contin wus!y to update our notion of what the common coreof arnipe^ 
, teneiesbughtto be. 




A Nation^ Continuing &lucation Ihirt has been suggested for the purpose of de^^gning^d^ 
delivering minhcours^ for profos^onal development This medtanism would provide status 
certificates of conr^letioh. ^ 

Hfonan Sarvicas Dovofopmont 

^ Witiiin higher education, human s^ces programs mustyatue: the developm^of ttie whole 
student, particif^on and involvement of the stud^ In hisleaming exp^ia^ce, and collabora- 
tive stuctent efforts ^s much as, if not npre than, individusJ ^udent output 

While^ need for impfoyred agency integration hori^ntally (among agencies) and v^ticsdly 
<among locaVStatef Federal aren^} esdsts, the efiCMte, to coonfinate and integc^ sodal plan- 
ning and physical planning must be emphasis. Educators niight atiampt to link not only those 
with common interests but also ttk^ with relcded intere^ in integration efforte betweeri social 
{banning agencies sudi as human serwce$pl£tfiners and tend u^e planners. Public and men- 
\si health planners should be included in tt>e integration pioce^ 

Pftf^ration for f^e^onal BdOT ^ « i ' 

Human secvices education shcnild ti^n students in tiie conc^ of/xmpreNnsi^ services 
and interag^cy coordination at the policy^ i^anning^ £hk1 delivery l^e^ Training ^loutd be 
designed to ra^XHid to the changing nature of seryic^ syst^ns,and the dc(x>m(^inyjng need for 
new role definitiona Practitionei^ n^ to t>e able to anticif^ dianges, idmtity neces^iry 
changes in perfDrmance ^andsrcte, and adjust to these changes. 

7 ' ^ ' ; / . 
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; - - ' ' ' '"^ . ^ ^ ^ 

All Jndlcaltpns point to the Inarming difficulty' of entering human services systems at the* 
Federal leveU While Federal employmenl is leveling off, the Stat^ and local arenas are expand- 
ing, and,\ffisuch/se^m to be the proper human services training focus. 

. . ■ ' y\ ' ' - - 

While there seemst to be some question regarding tbe adequacy of training for practitioners 
wjthifi their spectalj^ areas, sorne conference participants feel that sufficient opportunities for 
practitioner training within specialty areasjexist More attention, however, should ba focused In 
the following areas, taking is^ajta^old biases toward any one discipline or area of study. , 

• Marwgementjncluding contingency management ^ 

• Policy jlevelopment^ planning, implementation and evaluation technology — such as 
the ability to identify problems, rank priorities,^ and move tow3rd planned services. 

• Preparation for pr.ogram performance controls and measurerhent of outcorfi^ which are 
emerging in social services. , / , 

' * , ; 

• An emphasis oil pi^oductivity, as evkjenced by the.dlrection tow^ard zero-based budget- 
ing strategies cn som0 ageiicies awhe FederalleveL 

The need for a proactive approach to services management. 

' / ^ ^' ' ^ \ ^ ^ ' y / / ^ , - 

.♦.Balance betwben practi&l, field-directed skills/approaches ^and theoretical, b^ise. 
T^ulty need to be encouraged to teach good basics (e.g., 'tried and true* ^preaches 
to evaluation rather than innovative but oyeJk complicated approaches) thaf can be.ap-^ 
plied in the field setting. Innovative ^pro^i^^j^LbbuId be pursuetl for.t[ieir conceptual 
merit, but if the/iere ^k)ntpletety unrealistic roHne 'real world* settirig, they can work 
' against the best tralning^of the student. 

Statutory and feg'ulatqry law. ' , - ^ ^ 

• An understanding of the difficultly of services integration.based on "turf' problems. A 
parallel problem of l^rrltoriality. appears in* human services training pro^rAms When 
working within existing university structures and attempting tb put together bits and 
pieces. of existing fihjgf;ams to create an Integrated human serylces perspective. 

• - > ' . ^ ^ • ■■• 

• The need for a process emphasis. Some ex|mfip(e$ include, (a) drawing people into par- 
ticipatory planning and implementation process, (b) creating a matrix even though 
there is ,na formal organization to si^port, (c) focusiri^n team building, (d) training 
people in l^am dev^edme^it and^cx)nflict resolution; and (e) focusing on project 
management V 



• . Knowledge concerning l^e political process and its tpipacton program development and 
organlratlori. , . . . - - * ' ^ 
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There remains a need for continued identification of weal^nesses.and voids in programs pre- 
paring human services profesMsionals, Inasmuch as roles and functions are subject to fluctua- 
tion and change beyondihe specfali^ focus. * ^. ^ ' ^ -J 

^-Preparation for professional activity necessitates an emphasis on-the formal educational set- 
ting at the undergraduate and graduate levels, as well as career education and retraining at the 
midcareer point Training Jn the educational setting might provide specific skill developmient to 
be augm^ted ^by additional insen^tee training ^propriate to the field situation. It Is possible 
ttiat the development of process skills Is best-suited to thfe inservice model. % * 

'Training programs must consider the problems of role definition existing in Human service 
settrngs: - . ^ ' ^ 

• Different role requirements exist ateach of the local. State, and Federal Jevels. 

. ^' ^" ' ^ ' ' ^ ■ ^ . ^ 

^ One's professional Jdentity and affiliation as contrasted tp Okie's ro|e as a public servant 
or member of tlie public sector, the latter cuts across professljQnal affiliations and 
focuses on the commonalities of members of the public sector. 



-Professional performance is contingent upon the developn^tof a proper outlook and the fn- 
culcalion of values during the students' training. The development of an appropriate orientation 
of human services professional norms at the undergraduate/graduate lev6l is essential. 

Training »atiie educational setting should teach us to be more modest ^coming a profes- 
sional doestiot mean one has to have all of the ajiswars,Jbut rather, that one focus dn the fomial 
educational process as a springboard toAirther development — education should givers not a 
love of knowledge but a Iqve'of learning.' . 

The nature and diversity of cunent student populations (some returning practitioners with 
well-da/eloped practical skills and some students with a need for botii practical andQieoretlcal 
training), creates a need to redefine teacher and learner. Rather ttisui identifying an^4>^rpetual- 
irig a dichotomy between teachers and learners, we might consider a teaming cofninuum that 
cbmbines knowledge base and practical skills to fit the particular needs of any given student 

The legal and ethical issues of human service practices should be Included In higher educa- 
tion curricula. Such issues should not be isolated as separate courses, but should be dealt with 
as fundamental parts of tiie development of aprofesslonaj "outlook". 

. Human services practitioners and ac^emicians must begin to increase the understanding of 
tile public regard to the purposes of services and what we're all about. 

The practitioner has to be able fAreat Individuals at tiie delivery level; this Is difficult 
because the practitioner is trained to work from data sets that Identify problems fi'om ^^logies 
which do not always reflect the actu^^oblems. The pjtectltlon*' has to be ablp to treat any In- 
d^ldual-^as unique and operate on thepren^ that clients come With somethlng.to tell us. 

Consideration must be giver to ttipse aspect of higher education and practice in human sSr- 
vfces which tend to rejpforce the. use of categorical bases rathe/ tSan comprehensive program 
development, such as standards u^ by accrediting associations and agencies. 
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Tbe.te^;x^billty lor future action does fK>t reside «rith any j^r^ie organizaticK) or group. A 
inisjor part the j^spofMtiUtg for initiating change, however, seoro to lie witti n^orte of 
fxofessionalslhaican i)e 6ef^\opeA andmain^ned through a>nfer^ices |ind worl^x^^such 
aS'the 1977' California Conference ^ ^ * 

' - ' - ^ ' . - ' 

ymom mechanisms to en^^ futum action am also recpiired. A foli<m<on wc^rl^tkv to the 
Human Senric^Higheir Education Cbnfereriqa — amed at producing concrete det^ied recom- 
m^Klstions and/or proposals — could Be produ^cth^; ¥ifork<m organizing sud) an ^fcKt should 
begin as soon as po^ible. A yik for(» or stiKfy group such as th^ recently prc^x^sed tsy 
A^A's Section on Human Resource Acknin^atiort could be formed to define needs and Oi^ 
tine appn^>fjato courses of action. Universities v^idi have or plan to have iKogi^ns In tmman 
^rvices could form linl^ges among tbems^\^ and wItA practitioner groups to woilc for the 
dian^es we have recommended above. - 

Bnalfy, the mon^ntom InifiaiecLat the CalifomiaJConferenc^ ^KHjtd be nurtured and main- 
tamed. This <^ b^ accomplished ttirough the mecAaniOTS ^/Mtii we hara^@commended; j 
individuals with an organizational bas^ shoutd assume Vtte respor^fritity to see Stat these £ 
other apfxppriato medianisn^.are in fact de^^loped. Aggr^^ve leade^ip nec^^ary^ 
sustan momentonj«.and to implement the recomn^Klaifor^ of ^ts Ccmferenc^. 



Program Administratfon Ptdbim bi Huomui Senices Education 

' * ^ , ' - <f 

Stucfsnt S^SocOon 

At the undergraduate and graduate levels selection pnx^c&ires Maty among the human ser* 
vice areas; thus, pompafison vnth tmdifional progi^ms Is dtfRc^tt. Some imdergraduate 
programs have used stud^its who are currently in the program to evalu^ g^licatioris. Other 
programs are making use of task performance tesSng related to the program pi^pose and con- 
tent {B.g^ doing a community needs ass^smerrt, developing a st^ment ofblient ^dvocacy 
plhitosophy). These election criteria wei^ ^ougitt to be tS^ntA ftom Itie epptesis on 
^^ademic a^edentiate normally assodated wttTtrkfitional programs. Th^ was no cor^^^is 
on what selectic^.mediantsms or cdteria would be dltical In ftitiro human service progiBma 

There was gen^l agre^nent that at the graduate fo^l himtan s^ces {xc^ran^ often have 
a preference for applicants wift profes^onat esqienenoe. In maiv ir^feffices this criterion was 
seen ^ factritafing the students* recogniticHi of |X}inteof arsc^rser^TO lnt^ration,or as gndng 
the studait a background on winch to appty and integ-ate various pnc^mm siolis (e^^ program 
d^gn, adminlslraticm, e^uatlOT, education of hum^ service profe^cmals). tt was felt that 
le^ weight ^ould be attached to traditional academic qualific^ftfons (e.g^ grade point a^^rage, 
Gr^uate Record E^^inatfon (GR^ scores) for the okler student who Is app^ng to graduate 
programs after hanngt)een out of sdioolfor a iorigpe^^ ^ 

^udentlMenlion , 

' Many of ttiestuderits in huniins^c6{»^ogiBrns at the graduate 

prof^slona! exp^ence pnof to admis^on, tioAng beeri^out of Bdhool for om^d^able periods 
of time, Thjs o^rates three ma^or problems In l^ms of retention. Rrst, these students are often 
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more conentfy critftal of curriculum and teaching methods and they may expefifece frustratioc^ 
at the lack of perceFv^connectlon tjetween the program and their practice backgrounds. It . 
WM felt that fn theiuture It would l>e necessary to make greater use of the'stifderHS' pedagogi- 
cal fnqjJelJhatbJenB$fieldwork (In this case, past experience) v^^ith classroom experience. Such 
studente ^outd also be of crlticaLj^lSance m Undergraduate teaching, ' . 

. It Is perhaps paradoxical that a second problem for the students who have much to offer in the 
blassrodm Is special difficulty with academic modes of learning. They afo often unprepared for 
the rigors of wrii^igpapers, taking t^ts, and designing and executing original research pro-' 
je<Ss for advancedltegc^es. A third problati related to the amount of professional experience 
many stydente bring to a^duate program. is ttiat tfiese indtvfduals tend to have developed 
life styles that msd^e'^t^iifflcult to adjust to graduate s^ydent 'standards of living.' Many have 
families to support, are accustomed to higher salary levroj and are occasionally Induct to^ 
return to career positions. Humeri services programs face special problems in finding adequate 
stipend support and for conscientious evaluation of the quality of education, that they are pro* 
vidlng. ' v^y^ ^ ' /-^ 

A retention issue cited with respect to undergraduate students was that they often experience 
motivation^ problems .as a result of not seeing clear or satisfying placement opportunities 
resulting TOm human services training programs. In tills regard, the development of mechan- 
isms thaf provide direct feedback to students on placement experiences of program graduates ' 
was thought to be critical as a means of coping with certain retention prpblems. 

JWiile there was sharp disagreement from some, severe group members felt that undergradu- 
ate students In human sen/ices programs often had less ability with academic skills, particutarty 
in tiie quantitative areas. A problem for the future of these^programs v^uld be (a) to make blear, 
that they were not a way to "short cuf the educational process, (b) to establish clear lines with 
appropriate remedial programs in the college or university, ^d (c) to emphasize the^ impor- 
tance of verbal (writing, m particular) and quantitative skills in job performance circumstances. 



Pla^ment 

in addition to tiie pl^ement Issues discussed above, the group feit that the student who 
receives a degree lat>eted human services may have problems with tt>e perceived legitimacy of 
the credential tn some jOb settings. Emphasizing the crpss^programmatic or cross-<fisciplinary 
nature of the degree ma^ or may not be helpful depending on the needs of and sfaructural limits 
of tiie employer. Thus, for example, while crpss-program planning, evaluation, management, 
and delivery may be increasing at ail levels of government, categorical programs Jn some form 
will ?urelyiemain as a form of service delivery* ' ^ ^ 

The problem is one of finding the' appropriate placement for ttie student. Students who adver* 
.tise cross-program or service integration skills may have some difficulty finding adequate 
placements. As an aid in identifying the range of job possibilities, the group felt that it would t>e 
useful to have a compilation and distribution of student placements at graduate ^d under- 
graduate levels for ttie human services programs represented'atthe Conference. Finally, It was 
stated tiiat, due to rapidly changing communify needs and modes of service delivery, training 
programs must give special £rttention to 'monitoring .the fit between ttie education the student 
re<^lves and the kinds of agenda arid roles into which the student js placed. This wou^ld be a 
critical aspect of the general evaluation of a program's quality. * 




It was pointed out fhat tiie remarks or^3i3^^ctioh, retention, and placement emphasized the 
full-time student. Several individuals noted that human services training programs have an 
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obllgatloato malntaifi efforts |n continuing education for Inservlce professionals who would 
Ijenefil from part-time educational oppGrtunltles. Jhere was a feeling ttiat faculty who might 
teach.ln continuing education prograns,needed special cdmpetencles to relate to the perspec- 
tives and needs of the working professldnal. These competencies wereTtot discussed In any 
detail. ' ^ . J - 



Human Servt^ FI^ Woric 



•I 



Although unique needs ^soclated. witti field woii< present human service .edu^on 
programs with special problems, the group felt that mahy Issues ^ire pertinent to fleldwork In 
general, while som^ relate more specifically to human sendees. Several of th^ needs and ^ 
problems fisted are particular to human servicf programs that emphasis the development oL 
service Integration or coordination skills: . ^ ^ 

♦ It Is often difficult to find agenda ttiat can provide field experiences appropriate to the 
educational objectives of a human ^rvices program, especially when a cross-program 
BB opposed to cafegof/ca/ placement Is d^lred. The focation of fiie educational institu- 
tion will have a obvious effect on M% ilsue, as will as othef problems Identified below. 
Adequate supervision in the field is also problematic, ^perclalfy where shidente wish to 
gain a cross-program or .multiple skill (e.g., evaluation and management) pei^pective. 

♦ IdentifyJngrand evaluating the educational obJecHves of ^e field experience mey be 
difficult when ttiere is disagreement among studente, facuf^, and placement super* 

* visors regarding ttie scope of the exp^lence. Among undergraduates in particular, 
Ihere rtsy be a need to push ttie student to broaden ^e perspective of fiie field ex- 
perience from delivery of a specific service tarelEted skills and service areas! 

♦ There is a problem with integrating field experience and classroom concepte and ttieo- 
ries. This is complicated In tfie human servic^j/ea due to ttie change In ihe services 
environment (e.g., political, economic, technological) which, requires ^ flexible cur- 
riculum, \ ^ - * * ^ 

. ♦ Therajs an imporfentneed to communicate the educational go^lsof field work as apart 
of human services curriculum to the traditional academic community- Closefy related to 
this Issue is the need to legitimize ttie field experience fljnction as an integral part of 
the human service education role. : ^ 



Several programs make use of research-and training projects to provide field work ex- 
perience for students, prlmarjly at the graduate levf LThese are felt to be very useful 
vehicles for understanding ttie issues and tensions relrted to social science research 
and human service policy development An Inhferent problem Is the uncertain 
availability ^f such projects and the need ^r staff to malnteln continuing efforts in ttie 
developm^nt of project proposals. ' 



As with career placement opportunities, it was felj that all human service education 
programs would benefit from a shared list of field pracemenf models and practices. 
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l^Fai&I^DwelopmentarKl Continuing Ed^ • ' 

. . f ,^ - ^ . 

There was widespread agreement o^n the need for continuing education and faculty develop- 
ment programs that would serve to keep educator s sensitive to the service delivery environmeriJ 
and practitioners {Managers, evaluators, pjanners, deliverers) abreast of changing 
methodologies and theoretical perspectives. There was some support for the idea of f^9ulty- 
practrtiQner exchange programs along the lines of the Intergovernmental Personnel Exchange . 
Program (IPA). It was noted, however, that unlvec^ities often impose restrictive financial ar- ^ 
rangements in terms of Jheir contribution topiaries that would prevent such exchange 
programs from operating effectively. As an alternative It .was suggested that HEW establish a 
grant fund to which human services faculty and practitioners could apply for support in ex- 
change program efforts. - ' , r ' 

* ^ - ' ' S - . 

Rapidly changing technology with respect to program management^ planning, delivery 
methods, and revenue development argue for, regular inservice prograins for human ^ryice 
professionals. Programs aimed at eduo^rs aud practitioners need to stress issi^^^fic to 
service area3j as well as the contribuflOTs of allied disciplines and pYogr^^^s. H was telt 
tha^ there is ^ need for additional mechlinisms, along the lines of ProlectjSSroRE, to assessed 

.disperse information about changrng technologies. In. human seiwtces. ^Such mecftar™fis 
should include attention to curriculum, field work, and job placement issljesln feuman services 
education. While there is an mcreasmg need to recruit faculty who embody competencies relat- 
ing to crossi^rogram (e.g. > health andj#elfare} and cross-sl^ill (e,g., evaluatiofj.^d manage- 
rnent) areas, budget restrictions in many unhfefslties prevent necessary Kirliig. l^ariy hurnan 
service program*^ will have to buy or t>orrQv\^ services from other disciplines in the university. 

*This may create problems related to the defired integration of disciplinary perspectives in the, 
human services curriculum. Team teaching may reprefeent a method for preserving integrated 
perspectives on human service issues. • . ^ 

Human services education programs often ignore in their curriculm the preparatiori ofluture 
human service educators. Severalprogr'afris gi^^e explicit attention to this aspect of a student's 
education. However^it was felt that mors programs ^ould emphasize the preparation of human 
service ^ucators as afneans of meeting future needs particular to the human seivices. . 

Program Quality . * 

In reviewing the costs and benefits of several approaches to assessing program quality Jhe 
group reacted more favorably tcusmg methods of internal program review than to outside ac- 
" creditation.'Some of the reactions to this point are as follows: / - ' 



Credentials may lead to a heightened sense of Identity, status, and influence among 
human service professionals. \ 

• i 

Credentials could serve as a lever for requiring continuing education 6^ a m^ans of 1^ 
maintaining competenf human service professionals. 

\ <^ 
It is not clear that a profession?! gr ouf^io^^^ exlsts^that would be suitable for the creden- 
tlaling or accrediting tasks, given the vanel^ of Vograms that fall under the label of 
human services. Sohne groups in the human service field already accredit programs, 
such as. Public Administration^ Nursing, Social Vvfork, etc. It is consld^^by^nie 
members of the team to be super fluOulTo talk of another, more encompassing accredit- • 
'ing body, ' • , - ^ ^ / 
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• Credentials and accreditation may lead to decreased flexibility of program design. . 

• AccredltaHon of currlculm may be rnore desirable than acquiring individuals with cre- 
dentials, given Jhe difficulty of specifying ^e skills and/or knowledge that would be , 
t^ed.Some programs, however, have developed competencies at the graduate level 
that are currently used as the t>asisfor internal program re\rtew. . 

• Accreditation of curricula could operate as a safeguard against those programs that 
have changedin name but have not addresfsd themselves to the broad range of cross- 
disciplinary skills necessary in human sarvices education. , ' 

/ ; ■ ' ^ * ' 

• To the extent that human sendee professfo*.als represent an emerging coalition of 
^ professions, th^ can enhance their status withiaacademia by ^xternal accreditation, 
^ With respect tcfinternal program review, ttiejroup endorsed ttie idea of continuing self- 
evaluation activities, with responsibilities perhaps being assigned tq aftormal program 
position or as part of each faculty member's educational fui^ctjon. Self-^valuatfon can 

' ^ be <x)nceptualized from three perspectives: ^ ^ 

Program: Each program should begin to develop a list of competencies and 
knowledge appropriate for educating human service professionals who are capable 
of applying<0 range of skills from delivery to managerrtent to evaluation and educa- 
' tion, across seve^ral service areas, ^ ' 

FunctlonaL Each program should evaluate the prpporjtion of students pfaced in ap- 
propriate human service positions. In addftion, programs can a^ess the quality of 
the match between student capabiliti^ as developed by the program and their 
utility in human'servic^ agencies. 

Quality of Services, Each program should maTce some effort to assess its program 
by measuring the impact of graduate&^on the quality of human services delivery 
from the perspective of the client. /-^ ' 

In the short run, it would be desirable to continue Jo raise questions about quality control, a 
long-range strategy should aim toward identiftcatbn and broad acceptance of competencies^ 
for human services' education. 
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REPORT * 



The Natfbnal Sunrey of Himtan l^nricds EdueaUon 



The evolution of contempor^ human services directions in the oHnmunlty cm be traced 
through the {^ofessional lit^ature c^ a number of ^etds, sudi ^ mental fiealth; public ad- 
ministration, urban jJIann'mg, heaJth adm'mi^raSOT, sodal work, or crfailpal ji^ce. Most 
humai ser^ce organizations reflect 1he» diaiges in some ¥fay, and there are a mimber of 
common thr^tte or dimen^>ns In eac* field These get^^ hums^ ^rifhes <*aracawis8cs 
have bem discussed by professionals in thrsfiekJ Seethe IritroducticHi o|.1h3s monogrg|Dh^ 

mile suc^ common human .service directions are identifiable respect to htmian sendee 
^ems at the communHy, State, and Pederd iewte, ft^ 

wfttir^>ect to higher education programs that train human aer^<^profes^ona!s.lberaara 
some common direcfons {e^g^ the trend toward a broader soc^ <rf Interest among training 
programs in the various professions; txit tt)e mqcH^ dtarx^B^i^cs of human ser^nces in the 
field^seem not to have penetrated hi^ier educafion* , , 

A nwvb^ of surveys and sidles have sougtit to bring lament information r^anSi^ him^ 
sendees education to the attention of pnsfes^cxials (Beck^ and ^lth, 1974; Bkxm and Farad, 
197€; Commission on Education for Heaitti Admin'mlt^ition, 1974; C(Hmdl on SxxM Work 
^ucation^ 1974; DenboM^and Nutt, 1973; j£»cob,197:^^tet}ma] Assodation of SdKXrts of Public 
Affairs and Admints^iilcw, 1974; and Vdlance,.1971). Yet becai^ each of these sbidies r^ers 
to onf/ one segment of hfe btoaim human sendees fieid, tfieiB ^ sQtl no vehicle for gaining a 
perspective of ifie existing education programs In all the W3S& ODnsldered to be human ser- 
vices professional education, Tlie survey and analy^ pre^Bnted Jn this r^xnt is the first at- 
tempt to gain this pei^pe^ive Ibrfiuman services edu(^^ 

The diffioitties accompaf^ng a ta^ reguked thai tfie^ pu^x>s^ of ftis mav^ differ In 
many fmm otha^ studies of training progiims. f^rst, th^ am no national lists or rost^ 
. identif^ng existing g^uate programs <^ffr^nd the title, fmman serWces, Second, there are no 
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accrediting bodies that certify human services tralntng programs, per se. TWrd, there Is no na- 
tional professional organization representing all humar| services professionals as one Identifia- 
ble errtity, • - 

Our purpose, then, yvas not tojsurvey the education programs of any single helping profes- 
sion or to survey the combinatfon of hefping professions sometimes called human service 

' fields. Our intention was to examine the reports of ttiose programs that Identified with the term, 
humarv services, to determme their general nature and to generate some justifiable descriptive 
statements dbout the current state of human services education as It relates to the human ser- 

'Vices characteristics across community systems. 

This background explains vvhy the^rvey was not a formal research undertaking, but rather 
an effort to generate general descrJpfedata We hope thatthejnformatipn from this survey and 
analysis will be a guide to futur§ national developmental actjvities which may, in turn, lead to 
more refined conclusions about the nature of human services education. 



Descrlptlonr of the Process 

\)ne assumption which we could informally test was our impression that chief academic 
officers of mstitcttions of higher education tepded not to h^ve a clear notion of some of the more 
contemporary uses of the terni, human' services. It was for this reason that we addressed our 
first mailing of the Human Services Education Questionnaire to the chief acadfemic officers of 
from two to ten universities in each State {a total of 152 requests). Appendix 1 includes a copy of 
the survey. - ^ ^ 

After )valting a period of one and a half months, a mailing was sent to human servic&s 
program directors from each State. This lis)t (of approximately 100) was developed over the last 
several years by Burnford, from an accumulation of systematic correspondence with human 
services educators whose programs had been described or listed In various publications or 
rosters. The list mcluded program directors from the fields of mental health, health and hospital 
administration, public administration, social work, urban planning, human resources, geron- 
tology, criminal justice, education, and other programs that grew out of some of these and other 
fields. The period between mailings allowed us to estimate, frpm.responses, which returns had 
come as a result of each mailing. ^ - ^ 



Analysis of Information 

upon first examination of the questionnaire returns?, it became apparent that most of the 
responses were from programs designed to .train professionals for a particular professioaal 
field, such as social worii,. psychology, or public administration. For this reason, the response 
analysis could not be made by tabulating all returns within the same format. That is, a single 
summative figure for 6acf> Item would have joined together responses describing different 
kinds of specialized programs rather than programs that could comnionly be described as 
human servloes. - 3* , . ' ^ 



'Special assistance m the deveiopinerit of the questionnaire and tabulation was provlded'by the Office of Research 
and Development.College of Continuing Education, Unlvefslty of Southem California. Bnest Chloffrt Director, Richard 
Ridge, and MalssaCochraa, Research AssiSants. • . 
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Ou^lonnairBjeturns ware therefore grouped according to professionaf discipline or field, 
and the resfxsnsas were tabulated by grouping. Whije the total returns exceeded ,130, the dis- 
tribution of returns within groupings presented very small n's — too small to draw legitimate 
statistical Inferences about the programs of any single professional grouping. 

Analysis of the questionnaire returns was, therefore, a combination of item^y-item tabula- 
tions within groupings and a general clinical examination of responses intended to bring to 
light-new Insights to the nature of programs. / - ^ 



Ttii Nature of Education Programs in Human Senrioes 



The multitude of definitions and connotations associated with the use of program ter- 
minology caused us to settle upon some arbitrary distinctions and classifications to ensure that 
the readers could interpret our report within a comtnon language base. 

Interdisciplinary is used in this monograph to refer to programs in which the major con- 
centration or specialization, itself, contains content that incorpqrates and relates knowledge 
and skills of two^or more academic dl^lplines in reasonably equal proportions. 

^ MuHldisciplinaryis usedXcireier to programs In which the major concentration or specializa- 
tion, itself, utrlizes inlts course requirements courses from two or more academic disciplines, 

Unldlsclpllnary is used to refer tp programs in which the major concentration or speciallza-i 
tlon. Itself, is- primarily composed of subject content and courses of a single^cademlc dis- 
cipline, ^ * 

Academic field is used to refer to specific academic fields witftin or apart from an acfidemic 
discipline, e.g., speech pathology, journalism, coflnselor education. In the case of human ser- 
vice fields,. examples are community psychiatry, gejontology, urban and regional planning, or 
public administration* 

We belii&ve the words, interdisciplinary and multldisciplinary, are^appfopriate to describe 
human services fields or community systems and their academic counterparts. It is not only the 
root, discipline, which presents the problem, the prefixes are also inappropriate to^describe the 
ideology and activities of the contemporary human services moveroent. Human services fields 
such as community develo^pment, criminal justice, or public administration are not combina- 
tions of many (multi) disciplines, nor links between (inter) disciplines. 

For the clarification of future national dialogue ^d .discussion of human services education 
Issues, we offer the substitute roots of. field and systern^ (inter-fleld, intersystem, multi-field, ^ 
multi-^stem) to replace discipline, and we suggest the prefix, cross, to suggest a more human 
' se/v/ces meaning, when it applies. , . * * ' 

The word, cross-fields, is used to refer to programs in^which the major concentration or 
specialization, itself, contains content that incorporates and relates knowledge and skills 
across rnore than two academic fields. (This content will, most Jikely, also reflect more than.two 
basic discipline.) 

Programs that bring together (integrate) this content into /nfra-course content (more than a^^ 
single integrative seminar) will be referred to as cross-fields programs. Programs that utilize^ 
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bowiedgo «d ^Ib from more than two acadeinic fields, ^ separate counses (not in- 
ftiKXMirse integratiaiV^II t»e re^rred to as m^ 

While tfwre msy be legitimate a^uments again^ sue* HmitaBons on ttie of these taws, 
we feeLthe distinctions miV t»»«efunn order to differentiate among human serviceseducaUon 

prt^gran^' . " ^ '' ■ 

Those who read fne human aenrices pfofes^onal literature across lielcte will recognize the 
OMTfusionsurTOunding *e useof thetam, ftwman ^Mces. Definitions, implied definitions, and 
connotationsi differ conaderabfyfrixn field tojiekl . 

In the community ^'State.aid Federal levels of huraai serw(»s d^ro^.the tem human ser- 
vfcesisuaedtorefertoksuch ^sterns as health, mooted health, <*iklren and Jam% 
recfiore. or pubTic aid. FiekJ practitioners conader human s«>ric«s to aw>ly to a combination of 
helping systems; while fn the ufilversity. those who tee tiie term generally aerefemng to a- 
^ngtedepsrtmentorfield—tiiefi^d of their own expertise. . 

Thus, the fawjtty In a school of social work generally refer to human services as t^e/r field of 
expertise; white In the same unw^sity. the faculty of a p^fdwlogy d^jartment, ciMnaf justiTO 
institute, and urban studies department often have the same impression that humai ^jces is 
t^r^tekl ^ . ■ - . ' 

Hunwi services is used by many to refw to an ideotogy or belief ^rstem (Baker, 1974) ir^ 
resoe(^ of its academib k)cation or fieW setting. By others (Cheoault, 1975), ft is wnsidwed 
tobea rrational movement Incorporating the above cc»Kiitions, m also including otfier iden- 
tifiabte characteristics. ' " 

An examinatfon of the re^wmfing programs (Appendix 111) reveals the wid? range ^ 
acSSeSSor fieWs r^^9 what ttiey or th«r administrative supenors ofS'd^^^e 
hSSTsenrices educ^ pit^rams. Most of tiie program titi^ are 
S^T^l^ddtedp^ or fiekfe. However, some of t^minotogy .associated wrift) 
SS^ti^«l!Srcol^ly understood, even among prof^^onals. T»,ese titles use ti»e 
I«>rd human as » adjective aid tend-to refer to different kinds of p^ _ 

in an effort to clarify our owrilSBe of tiie tenns and our clasaficaHon of phS^rams, we present 
ttie foltowing general (and arlMtraiy) catteries for those programs u^ng the word human in 
theirtittes: * . . . 

Human PwetoptnwrtPiogiaBi««t>dHt«wiBei«tioot,P>ogra^ 

These terms sre generally used in graduate programs originating from ^Wkwls of educ^ 
tion. often in departn^nts stressing counsekjr educatkMi. They are ilso used^p d^cn^ 
undergradu^ piograi^ offering a ms^r or wMK^ntration tiiat includes cofwiderable 
course woWc In the humai sciences, especially education, psychotogy. and,sociorogy. 

Human tyurco i Programs 

This temSnology m(»t often refers to manpower programs offered in deffartments or 
sdwols pf bM^ness adminfetration. The programs often originated and/or axe maintained 
fay UJS. Dep^tm^ of Labor funding. 
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Some schools of education who have broadened ^ek purpose and scope are cljanging" 
their school names to schooJs of human resources and educatioa (e.g., West Virgihia 
Uoiversity), and their general focus is education rather than manpower. ^ 



* ■ 



Human Ecology Programs 



< 



^^sain^^Jhis tltl0 reflects somewhat mor0 recent attempts to represent inter- ari^l 
rftultld/sciplinary programs of a broader perspective than is ordinarily represented by a 
slngle*academ1c field (e.g., the School of Human Ecology of Cornell University). 



Human Servicai^rograms 

When foIIowed by the word, admlhi^r^tlorhhti^an service© programs are generally gradu- 
ate programs, but the departmer«M^ they are offered varies, fvJost often, these 
progr^s originate in schools df pflKiealth, departments of social wOrk, public ad- 
min isftratio.n, and business administraflffT 



When notfolIowec|by the word, adm/Wsfraf/on,human services programs are generally un- 
dergraduate^rograras- associate^. degree or baccalaureate degrees.^ Some of these 
programs arejgj^^gy and one.js corrections, but most represent ''general" helping 
skills; they ar^ ^^ gpurpo^ of training paraprofessionals for generalisf.posjtions. These 
fatter prograir^ffmottt exception ipf our survey, are a collectfon of courses from vartius 
academic dei^artrnents or fields, such as education, psychology, and sociology. 



Some of the more recently developed ^man servige^^radwafe programs also do not wee 
the term, administration, in their titles (^.g.,the University of North Carolina and Southern 
Illinois Ufviversity at Edvyardsvl lie). . ''^^ 

In universities, the field of educatiQp is often considered to b^apart of the elective program 
'of students in various humap services prbgrams, and in a f^w cases,4he schools of educa- 
tion offer human services programs themselves. However, in the fletdaX community, State, 
and Federal levels, educational institutions are generally not understood to be included iri 
the definition of the term, human ser^vices, at least in an operational sense. (Wejnay conjec- 
ture that the political and economia structure and special intefrests represented by educa- 
tion surely play an important part in its remaining outside the reorganfzational cohsidera-^ 
tions in the various States where reorganization is occuri^ing'J - ^ 



\ 



Human Services^ Education Qu^tionnalre Responses 
Rola-centered and Ffald-centered Training Programs 

' An fodicatlon of the human services rdles for which graduates gre prepared can be deter- 
mined by examining the Job roles or functions and the fields or systems within which the roles 
are to be performed. Role-cintered programs tend to be undiscfplinary or profession-based 
(using a I<^se^efrnition of profession). Examples of role-centered training programs are coun- > 
seling; socfal Work, community psychology, gerontology, and public administration. Field or 
system-centered programs areVepresented in criminal jusKce, mental health, public health, and 
hospital administration. - ^ ' ^ * , , . 
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Item 19 of the l^uman Services Education Questtohnalre was designed to provide a useful 
- clSicatlon^orSSnS Ihe nature of profession^ education programs In human services. 
The followlng^Rgure presents that classification. ^ . 

' • FIGURE 1 

' , ' Symbol ClaMlflcatton for Role-centered and System- 
centered Training Pno^rams In Human Services 



Ro(t/Sytt«n 



J 



T 






To t)erform a single specialized job role within a single field or system 




^ To perform a specialized job role across fields or systems 


■ ' p. 


. To perform a number of job roles In a single field or system 




To perfon^.-a number of Job roles across fields or systems 



Mem 19 brought to llghf a number of programs th«,traln person^^el for employment 'm a single 
S forTsiSa e soeclalized lob role such as school counseling programs. Yet o her 
SrogSfrng wK Sr^^ are quite representative of the human serv.ces 

movement in tiie community* 



■ Example: Western Mlc^il^an Specialist Program In Alcohol and Drug Abuse tralns'ltuderits 
^specialists in this area to "work wprt their profe^i|pl discipline. 

If we classify programs from the perspective ^ avaflablS offons within a program, Itean be 
sih^SVeSe^MlchlganprogrS does not ^purely- fit the 1-1 classification. Thefe is 
nSTeSoeprS^^^^^^^^^ which can be Included as a programmatic base 

S? the AkShtK D ug Abuse specialization. have used this example to show that our 
KLS isSd "re m fMnction-or r Jle which any single student Is prepared to 
SSSfm Serais possible hS^a^further refinement of prog rarrv analysis could include 
%^^imZ^iro^l^^m^ disclplir^e options for spe^clalizatlons. 

V Thfl i.x"lJ^eaorv responses suggest that students are prepared to work across fields 

■Sowever*t# are other interesting ex^^^ ^ 

Example- The Human Sen/ices Design Laboratory at Case Western Reserv^^^ 
S^Sst^esp^^^^^ ; * 

Some programs Jepare students to perform a number of job functions within a 
a??rgrC?Setistlc th^tlearly Identified either ynldlsclpllnary or uni-tield training but 
within abroad array of ]ob roles (x-1). " ; . ^ , 
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ExdniE»ie; A number o! functions in a specialist field Is illustrated by tHe Atrierlcan College 
of Hospital Administration (Chicago)^Health Care Administratipn being the field (x-l). 



Some health * admin istraf ion programs trair) students for a specialist functiorr ^usually 
Management), such as Xavier Universlty-s programs (1-1). * 



' Very few program respondents Indicated ihoX students are prepared for multlpte job functions 
across fields (x-x). Of those who did, the number of fields rarely exceeded two, and the job func- 
tions described clea-ly refer to roles that are Identified with specific profusions. One of the 
Jnore 'pure* x-x classifications follows. 



^ Example. The University of North Carolina lists the several job fuDCtlons as pdlfcy manage- 
n^ent, planning, and evaluation, and the fields are listed as-business, city and regional plan- 
^ ^ ning, education, health adrhinistration, social work, and f^blic admini^r|rtlon. 

■ - * s * • ■ \ ■ 

^ Responses4o Item 19 helpetf to establish the necessity of studying the nature of progVams, if 
one IS to determine what programs in human services really cx)ncern. Belying upon prog^m th 
ties for descriptive Information Jn human services education Is completely misleading. 

Categorical Aspects of Specialization 

We have, said for a number of years that university education programs which prepare pro- 
vidersjor human services must dearwith the relationships between higher education and the 
characteristics of human services needs and delivery' iri trie community. Toward that end, 
Chenault (1975) has contributed a classification of the categorical aspects of specialization in 
human services especially adapted for use ip program development in institutions of higher 
education. We have used that classification as a vehicle f^r our #ialysis and discussion of 
human services educatfoh (Figure II), 

- — — FfGURE^II — ^ ~—r^— — i^- 



Levels <A Categorical Spedallzatton 
In Human ^ervlpM 



Primary Focu* 



Uvtll A^single client group associated 

^ith speclalized^oblems 

Ltvtl II ^ IjKroblems or needs associated with 
age level' . « . 

^Ltvtiai ^ « an area of. special problems or 
group of problems 

L«vtl N * _ social Instiftitldhs set up to address 
special problems or needs 

Livti y p/oblems on^n^ds addressed in 
their interrelationships among tlie 
above special service ansas 



veterans, unemployed, widowed, hospitalized mental« pa* 
tfents, welfare recipients, ex-offenders, battered partners, 
legal aid recipients ^ 

earJy childhood education, Juvenlie deiinquency, geron* 
tofogy, 6dylt education * ^ ^ 

alcohol & drug abuse (substance abuse), mental retarda- 
tion, Vocational rehabilitation, urban planning 

social w^fare, health, mental health, dorfections, govern* 
ment, educatlonr the ministry, employjT>ent and training 

Health Systems Agencies, State pepartmenfs of Human 
Sen/lces, U.S. E)epaftment of HeaHh, Education & V\feffere, 
Type 111 humah services education programs, community 
muitiservice center. Title XX^of tfte Social Security Act 
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many nuances and complexities in the delivery of ^rvices, as suggested by Figure II, 
make itunwise to rely on the classification for purposes other thari a general reference for study 
and discussion.Many services cannot be placed *purel/ in a>s!ngle Level; for example, juvenile 
delinquency aftd child abuse are poXh age- and problem-focused; children ^nd family services 
cross age levefe; career education is applicable to Level II but also crosses somev^h at into 
Level IJ r ^ , * * ^ • . 

' Ttieresults of the national survey indicate that it would be highly unusual for graduate degree 
programs to train personnel in Level V programs. This Is true although various kinds of inser- ^ 
vice sid continuing education programs do ofifer sho^-term training in LeVel V problem areas. ^ ^ 

For some kinds of Level IV programs (e.g.,.early childhood education)rno questionnaire 
were received, which coujd be interpreted as an indication that th.ese Kinds of progran\s tend y 
not*to be regarded as "human seryices" programs. However, responses were spread rather 
evenly over Levels II, III, and IV, with, the areaof social ^ork representing the highest number of - 
responses, it would appear from this survey that Level I programs are quite rare. ■ . ^ 

. One tendency of contemporary human services education programs \s for changing the 
categoncai nature of programs to follow the nature of services offered ih the community; that is, 
to move (lownward in the Categorical Specialization Levels (e.g.. mental, retardation services 
arebecommg incorporated In the broader developmental disa'bjiities. adult education is mov- 
ing toward lifelong learning, alcohol apd drug abusS is movingloward substance abuse), 

• 7 '* 

* " ^ ^ - - 

SpeclallratlonContent of Human Services Programs ^ - 

We ifawe selected three separate and sihiple classifications because, at this stage in the - - 
development of human services, we feel that a complicated matrix would notsdfve our pur- 
poses These complex conditions proi^ide a message td professionals concerning the overlap- 
ping and interrelationships thai comprise human services. 

TogetheHhese^reeelaisifications'fhakeltpossibletodifferentia^^^^^ 
education programs, examining the nature of 4he progr^s frorn ^ore than one^rg^cj^. , 
Thfi first classification {Service ROles) provided a basis for distmguishmg both serv ce roles 
S fKS^ o?3pjVf7erds within Shich they may be performed. Specialization Levels in , 
^-malf i!l1cerp7ovided the second classificatroft which Qffered a common referent for ex- 
amlning the categorical nature ot education programs. 

,Thenhird classification provides type distinctions' by whiclj we can exanflne the speciallza- 
tion content of human services pr<^tamr (Figure til). It can be seen that this cl^sification in- 
corporates the first two <;lassificatlons wjth the nature of cross-fields specializatiom . 



*There are some simiianf les between the descriptions of these program typos of Coh^;s {in pres?> Models I • f' 
but the nature of the differences suggests that they should be regarded as two distinct kinds.of classlficatran for 
different purposes. , l • . ' » 

^ ■ . .. ' - * ' 
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Typ# Cfftiitflcition of ftpTTiMTilIofi ContMt fei Himim 



7 



1^1 



Symbol 



1-1 



x-1 



fiem Uvat 



LmlV 



Lmil 



fields Spdctallzdr 
tkm 



^ Ifoltl^U content is pco* 
vicled prlmaHfy by other 
^d^jertments as a compte- 
menuo the academic fieidor 
unitpf ti^^special&atlofL ^- 

Of 



" b) MuMI-tield content is pro- 
vided fay the spedafization to 
^ther academic fields or 
' programa. 



a) l^&jlti-fSiM con^ la part 
^ of the core or speckJc^lkxv 
portion ^ the total prograrrv 



U) MultHffeld content is 
designed fer rolo - co r ttece d or 

^syatem-centeied tiaMing. 



e) Maftl*field content is 
deeigned and offered t^ the 
spBcfatfyfltlofv def^tmerit or 

un^ 



'a) Crosa^fife content is pen 
of the coreor speciatizailon 
portioa of the totai program. 



b> Cross-fieSda (»}nten|^^ 
specilicatty designed fqr 
rK>n-"centefBdr training. 



cXCroes fieldscontentis pro^ 
vided tttFOugh more the^ 3 
courses of the ^^edaSzed 
cora 



d} Cro^-€ekte content tepre- 
aertts more than 3 human sef- 
vicesieids. : 




The raMpof the nationraf survey regarding this program dimenston of sp€^a]tzat!on content 
fotioY^ad mesame trend ^ the rote/system a^)d;speciat^zat^on te^( classifications; that is, the 
targe m^ority of programs were Type !l, a numt>er of programs were ItWf on^ two OMild 
faeolasstfied as 1rue*TypeJII programs* ^ 

Whether human s^ces education programs wiUor stKMjtd move toward Type lit programs is 
a matter whid) has not yet ^ood the test of nationat profe^onal dialogue and experi^ice. Tills 
issue, along with maiy others^ was the object of t^ for<^ dellE)erations at the nation^ con- 
feraice d^rlbed In Part II. ^ . 

^ven if we restrict our focus to Typ^ II p^r^ns on^^there ft still too wide a diversity among 
pc;ggrarr^ tor ger^eraliiations to be inade with confidence. )^ile the rapidly cbanj^ hunm 
ser^c^ dnvlronn^f at loc^, S^f ^ and Federal l^ls arid the early devek)pm^rilat stag^ of 
so rrt^y progr^ns rpay be said to aca>unt for mudi of the d^srsi^, there is more reason to 
beileve^that sudi diver^^. Is prirnari^ a ftjnction of the catogdrkml level bf the imrious 
programs. To say it anoflier way» one oanjiot plae^ so m^ diffisrent 1ktr\ds of prof^onal 
programs within the ^me clastificirtion (holp servi(^) and^^^actto find cxmrnonalities ex- 
cept at a very g^eral level Evictence of prbgm dh/ej^ity Is also illustrated the range of pre- 
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paratton time required for professional training - from 8hort,single continuing education or in- 
service education workshops without Continuinflducation Units or credit, to 3-year doctprai 
degree programs, ■ • ■ • - , 

Jiurnw Slices Program Cunrfcula- * ** , . 

The following general conclusions can be drawn from the combination of^responses relating 
tacurriculum: ' - . , 

; . ■ - - , ° ^ ■ .- ' 

1. In degree programs, the requirements for ^pecTalf^ti^^ntent riuige from one course 
' plus praoticum to eight courses In the core specialization. . 
- 2. The core of essential knowledge (required courses in the sp^ialization) tends to.oe ^ 
'eithecunldisciprmaryorunWield. ' „ , ^ i ^ 

3. Curriculum of programs appears to be in most cases a selected list of existing courses 
with an additional course'or two whose title be'arsthe name of the specialization. 

4 As one'would expect, the subject content of the "required specialization courses is cort- 
* sistently and clearly the subject content of Jhe' departmental field within which the 

SDeclallzation is offered. That is, a mental health speclalizationoffered In a Departrnent 
of Public Administration, the content tends to be 'public admlnistratlon-type content 
(There were several exceptions to this general rule,) 4.. , ^ ^ ttv,x 

5 With rare exceptions, practlcum or field experienceis a separate cutncular partof the 
orogram, coming at or near the end of the student's program. . ^ ^ ^ 

6 Very few programs prepare human services ge/ieraZ/sfsatthe graduate level, and even 
■ ftiose which reported that they do, appear to mean by generalist framing that students 

' -are trained for more than one role specialization (x-1). . ' . 

r^-partlclpatioft of th§ community in curriculum planning, when if exists at alH seems ta 
' amount to solioifing l^ers'of supportfrom human service organization admiAistrators 
■ for program proposals developed solely by university faculty. (The University of Maine 
Drogram Is a notable exception.) , 
8 New programs tend not to be new cun-icqla except In the adding of one or two new 
' <x)urs9s to already-existing program content. That is, new programs are almost alw^s 
evolutionary adapt^ns of existing programs. New progrpn titles generally cover the 
same programs In slight rearrangements. ■ 

, • ^ ■ 9 - •'3- » S- 

&onomlc S^'port of Programs by Tfieir Institutions 

The range of financial support for human services programs was from zero to over $400^000 
for faculty salaries and' from zero to over $100,000 for budget lines other than salaries, pis 
range does not seem so startling when oneconslt^rs the wide variety of programs reported. 
That IS, there was a range of programs from small intradepartmental programs having one 
assigned faculty person less man full time to l^ge school-level programs involving a number of 
departments, it is Ironic to note that some prograns having the highest economic support cite 
as ttieir primary problem |he lack of economic support; whereas some programs of equal size 
, which have no assigned' budget, do not conseder this a major problem. 5. 

One simple illusfration suggests some Interesting issues for discussion at the national leyel 
by university educators and administrators and at the Federal level by government admini^ra- 
tors The Rehabilitation pounselor Training*Programet one university In the Middle West has 
an assigned budget, not including faculty salaries, gt between $50fl00 and $75.000. 65 percent 
- of which IS university monies. This program is in its developmental stage and graduated 16 stu- 
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dents last'year. A^cond Middle Western university graduated 85 students in human sen/ices 
Its fast year oj^peratjpn, but the assigned progr^am budget, not Including faculty salaries, was 
zero. 

ThisTexample suggests the wide divergence among admini^strato.rs.in higher education with 
r^ecf to the relative jmportance of human services program's within the total organization. It 
can be said that institutional commitment to economic support of human services programs is 
largely restricted to already existl/ig and rather highly specialized programs. For recently in- 
^stltuted programs, support lends to b6 in the n^re of re-assignment of faculty (almQSt always 
w/fft/ndepartm*ents) and 'bootlegging* existing resources. Many program respondents reported 
there were no support dollars from their mstituttons for new programs and new programs were 
impossibfe without External funding or hard-to-get new» State monies. 

It is not unreasonable to conclude, on the baslaof the reponses, that universities either do not 
know how or are unwilling to reallbcate existing resources to support new >iuman service 
program development It appe^s to uS that higher education m general has not dealt with the 
forceful relationships between organizational territoriality and the new economic constraints 
facing It ^ • ^ . 



' Problems and Needs 

The Human Services Education Questionnaire addresses perceived program problems in 
, Item 52, It can be said most programs considered. their major probIe(ns to fait in the general 
areas of economic need, inadequate administrative leadership, and.facuity negativism. The par- 
ticular Items checked most gften were: ^ ^ 

♦ lack of economic support ' V \. 

♦ , lack of faculty interest outside your own department or unit 

^ general faculty resistance * ^ ' ' . 

♦ ger^ral suspicion ota passing fad- ^ \ 

♦ administrators' lack of knowledge about subject area of program ; 
♦tIacJcof administrative leadership above prograrif) level 



» - ' *" _ 

The fields of social work and nursing stood out as having more concerns aboutsuch probler^ 

^eas^as inadequate prepar&lon of entering students, supervision of field assignments, and 

assessment of field learning, i * ^ ' 

The Vallance report (1971) includes special attention not only, to problems encoJl^ered.by 
the Interdisciplinary^ units studied, but also to recommendations for dealing with these 
problems. While Vallance surveyed 45 responding organizations from a select list of largely in- 
terdisciplinary programs, there are a number of similarities in problem areas/For example, ter- 
ritoriality was the most frequently mentioned problem in his study, a result resembling written 
comments in our Survey witli respect to those programs that were most innovative in their con- 
tent Ofie of his respondents reported that his unit, "encountered a storm of opposition from 
several existing departments felt that if an interdepartmental unit were to be estabJished it 
should deal with problems In their area which they considered to be of greater scientific Tii^por- 
lance tharf The study of (this unit's thing). There was jealousy over appointive power and fear 
that ttils unit would drain funds that might have become availatrte to departmental programs/ 
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Vdlajce«^aPobertArckeyconibefntthatfe 
ofhwnansenfe^prograit^ . - « ' ■ 

• meotwroteT/ieTerritoifef/nve^atfi^,myobiectwa5todstafaI^^^ 
pteasWotogistslKweobsetved and defined it'relaling to anexcluswe areaof defaided 
space.1 indulged in few spe«ilationsconc^ing*the appticattorrof tt*Bprinclp!eto areas 
^Stetolethan reat estate.&ery sudi speculalfon, I Judged. would weak^lhe ngor. 
of birtSFs <»nchisions. Yel ft was obvious that witfr the conc^^ 
tumm m&id the imperalive to deJeqd a territory tes been extwcfed far beyond faiM 
posts and locfeed dtx>rs. Jote. depSrtoents in aft organization, lunsdjctiqns ftjwpr 
" unions, sphere of Influeneewhether In politics or crime are asjeafousty gu^^ » a 
w»bter»s acre. When I first suggested the sut^ of my book to CJt Carpenter^^ 
anuseda'Wiy bother vrithaiimals? Why not iust vtsit Pennsylvania 
fewwericsandkeepaneyeon.thefacuivr ) 

msvauans 

Since it wouW not be fea^ble to Ifst all the perceived Innovative feaftires of human sendees 
, pfograns. we Include a r^esentalive sarnpie from^ur survey: 

• Msgor focus upon organEzaJional change 

• CombinescirndalandadministraBvesidlls y, , 

• Ifee&teamteadiing , f - 

, r-. • 'Si*iectni8tterfocusesupon prevention : - ' . 

. ^ BcperienttaJ teaming , : , . 

' • Brnph£»s upon planned ^ange processes „ ' - = ' 

• An action reseaffdp model of traning , • 

Innovations listed by r^pondents appear to. be<iuite tracWonal; even okW^ioned. r^r 
than irwSvetothose who workin the conmiunity and read tteprofessionair^^ senw:^ 
ligature. But the rwe instoices of these mnovafftfe conditions m universi^ programs in 
g§n»^al, attests to th«r unusual nature Vallance puts it succlncfly: . v-.;, ^ 

Tooeootewbo think of themseWesasveteran?inthebuanessofbeing IrrterdiscTprmaiy 

or ofronducfing'^lied social res6ardi,many of these claimed innovations^^ seem 
, • "otdhat"%Toothers,andcleariytornanyofttierespon,d«itslntheSun«y,il^.a^^^^ 
, ^ distinct^ new fn their settings, and, a§ wili*)e seen later, their ^d^^ is ot^ vjicfeted 
bythedefensiveresponsesof many ^^uslyesteblished parts of the parent institution. 

Program ArMsorFMds 

We hawe selected five program ar^ for general discusa'on: mental health adminislraUon 
cemmunlty psychotogy, urban aid regional planning, continuing educ^on, and ftt/man se^^ 
SSa s^SlSeralist field. M ft was Indicated earlle^ttiere^ a numtor of s^^^ 
aSreportsSat rtori than adequateV paint the pichireof such professicfhal ffelcte as social 
work, medirane, public administration, education, and ottiets. ^ 
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The first four^areas selectecl, with the possibte exceptloh of community psycliofogy, tend not 

to represent a single profession and In their general directions tend to illustrate the contempor- . 

ary hurrtan^services movement with regard to such dimensions as the movement away fronn 
?i?&tegorTcal services toward ttie integration, and coordination of services. Another way of 
: describing these criteria for selection Is to consider the programs as representative of those 

Type II programs th£d:iean away from profession-centered, role-centered, and field-centered 

progranns. 

The fifth area, human services programs, represents those that are closet to Type Jll 
programs. Because these programs are most recent and most raife, we have dSvoted a separate 
section to that area. ' \, . 



CommunttxJPsychdtogy Programs 



^ Community psychology programs cJ^rj^ed in questionnaire returns and in university- 
.catalogs confirm the conclusion tITat they tend to represent Type II Human Services Programs 
\ - clearly dnidiscipfinary, but unlike Type I programs in the sense that their interest and ifocus is 
upon applying one's expertise In psychology to "communit/' problems and services. 

' To our knowledge, tfiere is no community psychofogy program that does not operate as a part 
of a psychology department. In those depariirients where community p^chologyjs apriority, it 
Is offered as an option among other p^chology speclaHzatlons. An example would be the 
specialty offerings at Vanderbift, where the Psychology Department offers optionsJn clinical, 
psychotherapy, psychopharmacology^ and community psychology. 

.^*^,The %4g0is fiffid Community Bsychology.Program at West Virginia University provides a 
s'pecial emphasis upon systems, as indicated by the requirements comnrfon tp all students. In- 
troduction to Systems Analysis, Systems Seminars, Computer Science or Public Administration, 
Systems Pi*acticum, Dissertation,, and a 6-month's internship. Under this general program, op- 
tions for specialization .are, human services administrationj fiiental health administration, 
educational systems' administration, program evaluation, or developmental disabilities ad- 
ministration.. While this prog ram iappears stllMo have a strong unidisciplinary (psychology) 
base, it figvertheffess represents somewhat rnpre genera/fef ^tratntng than ether community psy- 
chology pfbgrarfis with which we are familiar. 

A Community Psychology Institute is sponsored by the Psychology Qepartment at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati It has recently changed its organization development orientation and reactive 
funding approach to focus now upon research, trairi^g, and then service. A new thematic focus 
permits consideration of profit organizations- Thesg thematic areas are. problems of urhan„liY^ 
ing, life transitions, a;Ia the organization bf human services. • 

The goal of the problems of urb^ living theme is, to develop and evaluate intervention 
methods which iri^prove relationships between Individuals an^d their environments, to design 
and evaluate new social systenis.and to enhance the.psycho^cial opportunities for residents 
in urban areas. The life transitions theme refers to a human development focus (entering 
school, choosing a career, getting married, becoming a patient, retiring, etc.). The Institute's 
strategy in this area is to develop a^rvice or research program rn one or more transition areas 
and develop the market iot its application. ' * 

The third thematic area, the organization of human services, may be accomplished by one or 
more of the following operating modes, a) respond to calls frpm potential clients and negotiate 
individual service contracts wltfi appropriate assessment (allowing the Institute to test the 
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general applicabllHy of Its .theory and technology.), t) concentrate on sorne particular set of 
Issuesor problems, obtaining external funding for research and development and finding cUent 
systems with whom' to work; c) collect and assess existing work In the field and produce 
bibliogpaphies and critical reviews, d) concentrate o^t^et of.services and studylhem in depth; 
and e) Concentrate on the evaluation of organizational Interventions in order to increase a data 
file and to observer variet^.of interventions, \ 

The Jacobs study (1972) of grac^ate education. in eomftiunity psychojogy provides import^t 
information related to the present study. Jacobs found that 12 psychology departments of the 59 
respondents offered a formal subprogram in community psychology and 6 other departments 
indicated "informal" programs, or were currently in the process of planriing a formal 
subprogram. It is reasonable to expect that since that survey, this number has increased. 

^ Some assumptions^ about the nature of psychology programs ^fespiOBding 4o the Jacobs* 
survey. can be made on the basis of information supplied: , 

1. 'Only 19 departments reported training experiences in the area of prevention during 
the fast three years before the survey. 

2 Only 8 dep'^ments offered training experiences in mental health education. 

3 Formal course offerings m community psychology infrequently extendiseyond an m- 
. troductory course presenting a.general overview of the field and perhaps an addi- 
tional course related to a-particular intervention strategy or content area ■ 

4 The relative absen.ce of extensive course sequences appeared to be less a function 
of insufficient content ai^ more related to Such problems as availabllitv^of compe- 
tenf faculty."* teach such courses and to curriculum overfoad. 

Jaa)bs drew the following general conclusions: _ 
\ ' . ' ' ^ . . .. ■ . ■ '. ; - 

To extent that-community psychology's goals include the prevenjion pi emotional disor- 
^ and the promotion of mental health ... the relative inf requency of the se types of ac - 



l[vities appears to be a signfficant shortcoming m current pracllcum draining ex- 
penences. In adcfttion, relatively little involvement has occurred within such settings as 
churches universities. Office of Economic Opportuhity programs, and judicial and cor- 
rectional institutions, and few depart^nents have offered any of Ihe community psy- 
chology activitiesrexcepi consultation, in two or more different.settmgs . . . a) most stu- 
' dents^e exposed to various community psychology activities, b) Ihey do not become 
ifitehsively involved with such activities, and c) such involvements generally account 
for a relatively small proportion of the students,' total practicum experiences. 



Mental Health Programs ' - . . " 

Virtually all graduate mental health programs are' mental health administration and are 
offered as a specialization within MPH (masters in public healthy and MSW (masters m social 
work) degree programs. Some mental health programs are offered in departnnents or schoo s of 
public admimstration, business administration.er the equivalent; some are offered in schools of 
medicine; and a few are Joint programs combining two of the abpve areas. 

While the area from which me'ntaT health programs originate seems to flavor the nature of the 
progra^Mn many cases the specialized course requirements ^f^^^an added discgiine j 
field more than the field of the organfzatiorfal home. Forjhe.most part, the added field is ad- 
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; ^ ministration or inanagement Thus, the MSW programs tend to train «)cial workers fof work in 
mental heatth ^sterns with an efnfshasis upon administration of programs, and the same Is true 
" , , for tteWPW except that students are trained as public health workers. 




^ ^ ?!^lf^ Irt the mental health speiclalizations reflect the major differences amoi^ 
- * MSWandMPH programs: . ' . * 




. MSW Program Examples (excluding ^cial work foundations) ^ 




Florida State University: ' - , > 




organizational behavior f 
, ^ , , evaluative research * ^ * * ' 
policy OTalysIs . - * / 
* planning and administration , - 
, ^ Integrative semmaf . 




Indiana University^ ' - 




. .planning process in social welfare ^ 
^ administration of manpower resourcjss In social welfare systems , 

financial management of social welfare organizations' ' ' 

seminar In social policy " , * 

^clal policy in the legisfative process . . 

research seminars . , 




Ohio State 'University: . * ' , „ \ 




changes in human services organization ' ^ ^ 
community mental health . - 
executive afrid middle-management roles In human service organizations 
- ; human service administration ' 
seminar on the application of experimental design to evaluation in social work research 
social planning for social service delivery in the public sector 


J* 


Washington Unlversfty (St. Loufs): 




organization theory and anal^ts ^ , . 
administrative or management practice 

iTionltorIng and evaluating organizational performance 
' organizational research and statistics ' . ^ . . 

, social planning and policy analysis • , 


t 

% 


AfP« Program Exampfe (excluding public health foundation^^^ 

■ . ' ' ', ' • , * , ^ ■ - 
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^ 'CtojOmblaliniversi^: ' ^ - * 

principles prectica of community psychiatry and mental health 
. social science' coneepts and consultation 

socio^ultura! factors In the presence of community psychiatry, 
mental health administration 
. psychodynamics 



i 



Johns Hopkins University: 

organization • 
^ group dynamics 
alcohQiism 

maternal-infant beh^ior 
-drug^buse 
planning 

operations research 
behavioral sciences 



-University of Minnesota: 

management 
personnel 

organizational behavior 
financial management 
problem solving 
legal aspecte 
clinicians • 
.. dehumanization 



It can be seen that mentSI health administration programs tend to lean heavily upon the &«s/- 

* nessof administration. One can speculate that this isbecause mental health prdg rams grew up 
at atlmewhen mental health administration was seen as the aPPlfft'O" skU s from a m^^^^ 
discipline or field (mental health) to the ma/ordlscipline (e.g., socia work, public liealth). As the 

• previous examples illustrate, generally the specialization of mental health refers to one or two 
courses in mental health and the specialization ot administration carries the weiglit In. 
specialized, courses. * ^ 

' A second possible, influence upon the development of mental health programs is ttie 
necessity 5f schools of social work and public health to utilize already existing courses which 
are often -the territory of departments of business administration, public admin istratton, ana 
others. This results in the putting together of categorical parts. -.4 

Thus, for the most partt mental health programs are primarily social work programs (or pubW 
health programs) with a specialization in administration and a few courses m mental health It 
should be said that the field experience associated with these programs is clearly a mental 
.'^ health practicum. ' . 

George Washington University, Northern Illinois University, and New York University are ex- 
. amples ofj)rograms offered in public administration, business administration, or the equivalent 
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— the latter program being a doctoral program in PubJic Administration and Mental Healtfci 
Policy and Administration. #^ 

Qne ofjhe few jointly sponsored mental health^rograms is offered by the University of Min- 
nesota School of Public Health and Department of Psychiatry of the Medical School. The 
degree^offered is the MHA {Masters in Health Administration). ^ 

The combination of programs at Columbia University illustrates how a number of programs 
wthinthftsame institution have developed in the area of mental health administration. In the 
Divi^on of Community and Social Psychiatry (School of Public Health) three programs are 
offered in conjunction with the Department of Psychiatry: 

Master of Science Program in Administrative Medicine (preparing personnel to work in the, 

delivery ol^^mprehensive community mental health services) 
Master of Science Program in Community and Social Psychiatry (psychiatric residencies 

and mid-c|i^r programs for leaders in the administration of mental health programs) 
Master of Public Health, Mental Health Administration Training, Community Mental Health 

Program (preparing baccalaureate graduates for leadership roles in mental health 
^ programs) ♦ 

A fourth Mental Health Administration Training Program offers Jhe MSW or DSW from the 
. School of Social Work. - 

For a number of years, Harvard Medical School's Laboratory of Community Psychiatry 
(LOCP) offered a postdoctoral programin community mental health for practitioners in a num- 
ber of human service systems. The influence of the LOCP can be seen In the development 
and/or revision of a number of university education programs, as well as in a wide range of 
public leadership roles at the national, State, and local levels. 

Urban and Regional Planning Programs 

Urban and Regional Scanning Programs are often more concerned with research aspects 
than are Type III program! They str^s the conducting of applied research.on urban problems. 
The nature of program bptig!^ helps to illustrate differences among urban and regional plan- 
ning programs. The f^wirig universities reflect these differenc^in the program ootions 
listed: ■ r =» r 

University of Michigan' . ^ ^ ' 

- , environmental analysis and design ^ ^ 

quantitative ^methods (required) / 

. ' social group processes • \ \ 

urbon and regional economics . ^ . , ^ 

gpvernment and institutibnal process^ \ 

# 

University of Tulsa ^ 

r . . ' ♦ " 

adjoin istrMtdh , - 

Iffify development \ : ; 

analysis ' , ^ 
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" University of Houston ^ . . ^ 



housing ! . 

health care delivery' ^ 

urban, finanoe. " - ' ' ^ 

administration of hum^n resources 

transportation- 

urban and regional change 



■ - V . 

University^of CinomnaU 

. major learning emphases: 

^ urban planning - ^ 

. planned change . ' . ' " 

community organization ^ . 

planned community change synthesis . . 

The University of Ctncmnati oHeis a Masters of Community Planning. This program reflects 
some of the more contemporary ^.h^^nges in this field. The first hlpt pf thiUfe in its use of the 
word, community, m its title. Tnt^ p.OQim. stresses change agent planning with a focus upop 
the planning process. Its phiio^-Mi. is ^lighly plural, entailing many^counterperspectives; and 
the organizational climate ts d^wi.oadas one of structured behavior, including debate, multi- 
ple viewpoints, and vigoruMS tnter dctiurt among stropgminded people, as students andfaculty 
refuse to. accept easy or simpli^ic solutions to today's urban crises." 

"The program seeks to create mterdisciplmary learning community where students and 
faculty participate jointly m ^communtty and human resource .educational development." 
Following are additional-aspects of the progr^ accordfng to Its questionnaire report: 



1 



Emphasis is upon developing planned change process skills for achieving client- 
determined goals and obiectives within Jhecojileict_£lUhe^utbanJiujman serviceen- 



vironment * 



2, Students are introduced to.Bll phases of community planning. 

3. The core Knowledge cpn&isls of four majdr learning emphases central to the educa- 
tion of change agent personnel (see above list). * ^ 



4, .Each student is requifad io. select a colfateraHunctional field of speclalizatjoA-^.g., 
education, health, manpower, criminal justice.) - ' • 

Some of the program devaioijrrieni problems encounlered by respondents in our study initia- 
tion of urban.and regional planning programs Include the following: 

-:v- ^ ' • ^ 

1, Independent budgeting of an interdepartmental. Inter-college unit; . . . - 
Z Facul^ arguments commnmQ the relative importance of each of the disciplinary 
aireasj . * - .r / ^-^.^^^..-^jj^ 

. ^ • 3. Both core courses. and specialty area courses are taught by facultyJfrom other 
departments: ' . , . 

4. Lack of elear under stdndmg by faculty and administration of gdajsof the program; 
_ s«g5. Insufficient number of facylty; 
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' B, Difficulty of resolving problems created by joint appointments, especiaily non- 
tenured facultyr . 
^ 7* Need for a reasonable reward system; » . *^ ♦ 

^ * 8. Djfficulty of obtaining 'hard* money, support; • * ^ 

' 9. Difficulty in gaining university acceptance. . ' * 

Depbow and Nutt (1973) surveye?rgradua®|5lannlng prograrins in an effort to keep up-to.-3ate 
with planning education in a rapidly changing field. The authors found an increasing propor- 
tion of minority planing students, greater student 'participatiorj. In departmental decisionmak- 
ing, few women or minority planning faculty members, lirfjited resourcefulness In amount or 
mode of financfal aid, and few schools with well-articulated curficuJa. Suggestions by the 
authors for future change included the need for collaboratjve synoptic efforts undertaken by 
planning education programs and the planningprbfession. and the need for programs to utilize 
the Consultation and Recognitron Program fdrPlanning Education (AlP) process as a possible 
basis. ^ * , - 

Some additional conojudions of the Denbow-Nutt^tudy are negatlye and pJlinspoken. 




duca- 



e not 



1 There is great i^certainty on the/part of planning department about pl^mi 
tlonjEtfiti the nature of its component eipments. ^ ' s J % ! 

2. It seems . . . likelyjhat the profession and its edlicatfpngl practitioners ju! 
sjure what it is they are or ought to be dofng educationally (Mann, 1972). • » ' 

3. The assumptions and approaches lhat worked in Ine p^?*nd longer ^neet the 
challenges of present student constituencies. ^ \ " . 

4. The relatively unchanging character of faculties coupled with the apparent distan- 
<:ing qrf planning schools aqg faculties from profession'^! planning practice provicje 
significant barriers to accomplishing the changes needed to achieve coherent ptan- 

g pfegr^ms^-^ * \ . I 

ponstahtly evblving nature of planning practice itself provkJes few particularly 
ul directions for planning education. * ' - - ' . 1 

protestations tq the contrary, the professional j?lannin^^efganizations (and their^ 
emberships)^ave been of limited help to plannmg schools in their curricular quan-" 
daries.' J 
The attraction of planning departrnents to more traditional ficademii^'disciplines, 
notably the social sciences, is an erSfcement that even further confuses the planning 
education scene. ' . ' * 

The new Consultation and Recognitfon Program for Planning Edu.catipn (AlP) . . .-in- 
tended to be a collaborative effort of planning education programs and the planning 
profession, in "Effect brings the planning process into planning education. 




.8 



Continuing Education * ^ 

A number of pVogr^s reported are formal continuing education programs, m the sensathat 
they are offered by units of the .university entitled Continuing ^Education. Some reported are in 
the nature of continuing education but are offered directly by the department offering the 
degree certificate, or CEy (continuing* education unit.) 

The Human Qescurces Insfttute at the State University of New York at Buffalo illustrates such 
a program HRI is a SUNYAB-wide interfaculty curriculum development and te&chincj unit 
operating under a U.S. Department of Labor Manpower Institutional Grant. The Institute offers>^ 
various educational programs in the human resources development are^fof both students and * 
practitioners throughout tha DDL Region llgeographical district. ^ . . / 
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* The Certification Program In Manpower' Administration consists of eight 1-week units . 
scheduled over a2-year period. Upon completion of the eight units, participants receive a ceif 



* 



j tiflcale lssue4by the School of Management at SUNY-Buffalo. and jointly recogniz^ |r the 
j -State University of New York and Rutgers State University of New Jersey. In addition, SUNYAB 
■awards graduates 24 CEU's. v - , > ' 

' A third kind of continuing education program is the Joint Center foi^^^uman Services' 
. Developmeniat San JoseState University. The Center is totally supported by Federal contracts 
and grants and provides gxperientially based learning as well as an action-research model of 
training. Emphasis is upon planned change processes: ' . -\ ' • 

The Human. Services Design Laboratory of Case Western Reserve is an interdjsciplinaiy 
center engaged in developing new ways to apply social science and mai^agement science tech. 
notegies to problems of policy fonrration, program design, and coordination and evaluation of 
'.humanlservJce programs. The Laboratory extends assistance to. locations m Ohio and 
■ throughout the Middle West- As ^ated in its brochur§, the objectives are: ^ 

• to provide techntcal assistance and applied research to hunnan service organizations 
In problems relating to program design, service delivery, policy formation, manage- 
ment coprdination, and.program evaluation; 

• to provide training for graduate students of the School pf Applied Social Sciences of^^ 
Cas^, Western R^rv&; . * ^ - 

- IS. * * - ' . 

• taprovide opportunities for faculty of the School of Applied Social Sciences to con- 
^ct research and engage in technical assistance in their fields of expertise. 

. • ^ ' * m ' " ' ' ' 

The Human Services Center, College of ContiniMEduDa«dn, University of Southern 
California, haaplayed a leadership role in thb establishmS?tof a national network of human ser- 
vice practitioners and academicians. This center also off^s both credit arfd non-credit courses 
to Human Sen/ices professionals and paraprofessibnals. ^ ■ ^ 

' . Id some universities and colleges when the human services and higher education "fiove- 
. ment" is experiencing difficulty^ locating a "home" Continuing Education may offer ^ yery 
necessary neutral forum which does not exclusively repre^nt any one of the many prates-^ 
sional disciplines which are part of the human servic^raovement. fi 



Mai^enzie (in press) has stated, "The human sen/ic^lsciplines are practicing disciplines. 
Hurtan service theories are applied to public policy directly and contlnuglly with each new or 
revised g'overnment program and attendant regulations. Gaps between theory, pplicy ana prac- 
tice tend to surface quickly, and resolution of probjems simply .cannot be left to a laborious 
trickle-down: system of scKalarly. research to classroom and textbook presentation to new 
scholars and practitioners to field experience and research. Continuing Education -activities 
bQ<h. within and across existing disciplinary Ihies, are logical feedback exchange|ys e^^ 
^for^lmtJltarteous access by theorlsts,^policy makers, and practitioners. The naturelof human 
sen/Ice activities demand that academicians, practitioners, government officials, and Recipients 
be brought together in ways tfiat promote two-wayconversations among alhnvolyed.TSontinu- 
ing Education at Its best, i% uniquely suited to provide a forum, for such mteractioos. 
• ■ > ■ . 
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Organtztttonai Arrangements - _ 

The organizational homes of the programs described in the Human Services Education Ques- 
tfonnaire returns represent a wide range. Including autonomous units reporting directly to the 
university president, institutes, centers, colleges, schools, departments, options or specializa- 
tlons within departments, certificate programs associated with existing professional degree 
\ pi^ograms, and nc)n<;redjt continuing education progr^^ 

Some universities have "umbrella" organizational structures housing'a number of programs 
that could be ^lled humah servlcesiThe broadest of these (about which we received Informa- 
tion) is the University "of Cincinnati's College of Community Service. It includes undergraduate 
programs in Community Health Planning/Administration, Crimm^ Justice, Social Work, and 
Urban Affairs; and graduate programs in Community Health Planning/Administration, Criminal 
Justice, Rehabilitation Counse!ing,'and Social Work * 

^ ' ^ " / 

Some schools or colleges wittiin universities have a broad range of pjtogrSWmakmg their 
piferings human services in nature, but they differ from the umbrella structures In a number of 
ways, particularly in their need to be restricted td pro^rams^that fall only under the discipline of 

the school. ' . ' 

— _ _ — >^ 

The School of Public Health at the University of Hawaii atManoa is an example of one of the 
broader human services organizational arrangements. In addition fo the programs it offers in 
Public Health Sciences (Biostatlstics, Environmental Health, Epidemiology, Public Health l-ab. 
Public Health Nutrition), it also offers programs in International Health, Special Programs, such 
as a residency program for physicians jn General Preventive Medicine, and — through the 
Department of Ck3j3fimun%Healiii COvelopRFyant ^^rograms^in-^er entetegy- rHoftlth^^rvr neft ^ 
Aaminstfation/Pianning, Maternal and Child Health, Mental Health, and Public HeaPth Educa- % 
Won. 



It can fcfe seen that the University of Hawaii program represents a unMield (public health) 
home for a wide varjet>"ot programs, wheYeas the University of Cincinnati example illustrates 
^ the umbrella home for a wide variety of programs that fall under more than one discipline or 

The University of Washington Graduate School of Public Administration provides for special 
^ of)tions tailored to individuaf interests (e.g., labor relations, legislative administration, marine 
affairs) and a series of Public Policy Options (Social Policy AnaWsia; ftesources and Environ- 
mental Policy, Urbari Policy, Law and Justic^,^and -Foreign Affalfs). <^ 

V - " * / 

: Gtajduate programs in Cornell's Department of Community Service Education are Social" 
^ Program Planning and Development, Social Program Evaluation, and Higher Education in the 
^^Human Services. While these programs do no\appear, at first glarice, to have the breadth of 
'other programs listing fiv^ to ten programs or specializations, the subject matter implied by the 
* terminology, social programs Is, of course, quite broad. . . 

^ The names of some organizationallinite express an effort to reafch out toward broader don- 
. c^ms and perspectives. The College /of Social Professions of the University of Kentucky Illustr- 
ates this <^ange. However; as we have said in other writing and will repeat to emphasize the 
point, it Is Im^rtant to examine course titles, syllabi, and other inforifiatlon in order to deter- 
^ .mine what l§ meant by and delivered under such broad-sounding titles. 
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iFbr example, tne University of Kentucky Clollege of Social Professions, while adding sub^^^ ^- 
^irealSch as Srrectioifs, health' services, children and youth, and aged, is "everthe^ss a 
s^/work program: sdcial work In corrections, and health service social work fiidren 
and aged. Thisis quite different from what cpuld be construed by tookmg at the name. 

Ir» examining the nature of humai> services programs, we have to look for different kin^s of , 
dlsSn^Sng^haracterlsticU Consider, for example, the differences if'onfthe following 
kinds of programs-, a corrections program that has elements of social work as It elates to a)r- 
Sns.Rcurriculum;asocl 

social work^iri its curriculum; a human services administration program tliat Includ^mcor- 
mSlons andioclal work elements in its curriculum ^as ^ey rebate to the admmis^^ion of 
p^rams): and a human slices program th^t includes these three ar?^ and more as they 
relate to one ajjgthen ' - ' ..J 

The concept of study ing-a^number of Ijum^ services^elated elements as they relate to one 
ano^eris a totally ditfereSt concept from^stWylng them aathey rel^e to a specific professton- 
S perspective. It Is this interreiatlonal concept (Chenault. 975 which presents an Impor- , 
^nssue fbr human services educators to consider, for virtually all human services programs 
now follow the first assumption (the profession or field-based' perspective). ^ 

Human Servloes A« a Special FleJd . 

One of the final questionnaire items was the question: Do you believe there shP^W ^ a 
st^al field, or discipline called human serviced? There were ge nerally more negative 
^^liSJ^^Son^it^the^xee^^^ programsin-geiwatrmereweTro 
""SS^SS from^rogTam^^ th^ following fields: public admlnistratlofl/buslness ad 
P*?! l'Xlf^P^"!rI.-„i^ Z^^lZnn. cr.n.i«i work_ health caTO administration, or clinical psy 



chology. ^ ' 

Summary i 

The results of this national survey provide evidence of the wide diversity existing with respect 
to tt^l Sing of humrseMce?^^ as reftected by the range.and k nds of graduate 
SluitTon^rogrs^^^^ Many of the progranfe responding were 1°^'^^?T'.?''°^-ST'7 
InJmuMeld content is provided primarily by departments outfde the specialization. The ma- 
j^ritTof prog?Z^^^^^ Type II cafSidlry. indicating a rple^ntered or field-centered focus 
within less categorical human' services fields. • ' 

"^Type III human services graduate edubation programs are extremely rare; only two such 
programs responded to the survey. - 

it is interesting to note that there-were no responses from programs P^aparing professionals 
for tiie rnlSry law, architecture, medicine, or the husianities. A number of chief academic 
offiSfsTSrslKdlcated their belief their entirf Jducation programs Were human se/v 
Wees and consequently did not complete a questionqaire. - - * 
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As wffti»/e said a numbqr of tjme^. dur classification system 0 human services programs 
should reaUy not be used except tofa very gfeneral dlfterentlation for purposes of initial study 
Si'^i!^'?" "^'"9 ^t^^ df^laimer, we have Selected a few human'services programs 
whiph seem to approach Type ill prbgrams, to present the reader with some examples of the 
uL?I?f ?.ST f '^^^'"f a r e ^oiirse.a»umber of^^^fe^ ra m s I n thR nnnntrj : w ^ h i ch 
l,av« nytlnuiuded. for we reit that singJe ex^ples of varTouslnds of programs would best 
serve'pur purpose. - ,,•^""'""'01 

The reader will notice thafon^y two of these examples are "pure".Type III programs: however • 
each one illustrates Type 111 c^acteristics in one or more dimensions of its program. 

' - ■ ^ 

George Pe^alrady College for Teachers, - - " ; . 

HUMAN DEVELOPMENT UAISON SPBCIAUST^PROG'RAM • ' , ' 

^ The primary goal of this progr&n Is to train individuals at the M.S. ancJ Ed.S. levels to func- 
tion as ecological intervention agents in existing human service and community educa- 
t[on programs. The problems of individuals *are viewed as a social/ecological matter as 

-opposed to intrapsychic processes or broad sociological processes. The social systems 
orientation i*focused gn: 1) the functional. adequacy of the total ecological sy^em of 
which the in\lividuai is a part,and-2) the program of ecological intervention strategies col- 
laboratively planned and implemented by the members of theecological system. * 

-S^tion of trainees is determined In part by their previous^xperieficain human services, 
particularly m school systems. Other delivery systerris include mental health centers gui- 
dance clinics, courts, correctional facilities, residential treatment centers, child advocacy 
programs and the like.- » ' • - 

Students are prepared as experts in the liaison process. This include&develodment In the 
knowledge of human behavior with.interpretive sftille, articulation and communication. 

~ - ■ • " ' ' n 
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processes.^stems assessment and analysis skills, group work skills^ consultation skills, 
community development skills, dlvergenfand convergent thinking strategies, recording 
sklllaands^If-awaren^. - ' ^c^^^ 

A program assumptior/ that persons learn most effectively by the integration of theory with 
theiactual work expefttence is stressed.^Therefore, emph^S is on, "a combination of 
dld&tlc and field-ba^ ^periences for each selected tr^hee' with the program of studies 
ge^ed to the person's individual needs, fearnirig modes, and professional competencies 
findstyles." ■ - ' * - . \ 

Uhlversftyof California at Davis - ^ * \ 

MSJN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ^ ' . 

^ This program provides an .applied social science program of study and research in the 
field of dommunity. development. The principle focus of the program Is on non-^ 
^ metropolitan areas and small towns. Emphasis is upon Interrelations, of groups anctfor' 
clasoes^ with the economy, education, culture, political progress, or problems In com- 
munity settings. , , • I 

' ' ' ^ 

Persons are prepared^ for prof^ional roles in nonprofit and publjq organizations and as 
administrators, planners, and/or technicians ih human services programs. The program 
emphasizes an understanding'of the economic, social, and political changes required 
within a community io increase the community's potential for development 

Three TOurse areas of concentration are offered: 

* Community Economic and Social Development: . - 

for persons interested in social and economic develppmefrt actrvitles, planrtng,iand 
eyaluatiopon^eglonal or local governments. * 

Community l^fo^ram Administration and Managementr * * ' ^i' 

for persons interested in professional role^ as administrators or technipians In focal 
- governmenf or organizations responsible for the delivery of liuman sen/ices. 

• • ♦ - 

Community Organization and beveloprfient> : ^ * * . * 

.for persons interested .m the community relations work withm^cial welfare agencres^, 
schbor districts, community colleges, and civic action groups^?- 

' ^Graduat^ from this prograa^ are expected to possess th§ skills to:' . ^ ' 

a) diagnose community problems and translate these diagnosesjnto projects and/or 
programs; . * - * 

^ b) organize, administer, and direct community development programs; . , 

' c) be sensitive to community r^idents* needs and value ^^emsf arid 
' . d) develop behaviors he^jful in acting as change agents in community settings. 
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State University Ck>Uege at Brockpo^ 

HUMAtt ENVIRONMENTS AND SERVICES PlANNING PROGRAM 

The bachelors and masters programs are highly IrUegrated In terms of content, philoso- 
phy , and faculty, making the transition from the baccalaureate to the mastere component a 

, statural proposition. The undergraduate component provides an initial competence adequ- 
ate for professional practice under supervision of a fully qualified professionat planner. 
The meters component provides an advanced level of competence adequate for Indepen- 

/dent practice as ^professional planner. . ' 

The program has three major objectives. First, it combines In one program the essential 
. curricular content from separate programs of professional education ln;^a) urban and 
regional planning, b) comprehensive health pianningt and c) social welfare planning. 

^ Second, it provides personnel at two levels of competency to rneet the expanding need? 
" planning organizations. And thirds it r^Juces ttie total time required for professional ' 
^ucatton in pfenning -from six to f^e years. 

Because of the integrated relationship of the undergraduate and graduate components, 
persons completing the baccalaureate will be the primary group for selection Into the 
masters component. Others who have completed a baccalaureate in 'another field are re- 
quired to develop an individualized course of stijdy meeting the requirements of the 
masters degree cdmpohent* * • • , 

The four major objectives of the masters component are: 

' '^ . . ^ — : ^ 

a) The development of a capacity toiunderstand and appfy<x)mp!ex technical methods 
for the collection, analysis, and interpretation of Information and data In various 

^-planning contexts. r' 

b) The development of a capacity to anal^e and Interpret the visable and latent In- 
s vph/ement of individuals and organizations In different planning contexts* 

.J^ ^ c) The development of an Integrated understanding of the relationships between en- 
H^' viwnmental and^ervice system planning functions.- 

d) The development of sophisticated prof^ional use of human relations expertise to 
/ ' facilitate planning processes. 4 , • i 

, . Required (burses include the following: ^ ^ 

Planning Problem Analysis: Information and Data ^ 
- Analysis of Human Relations Factors in Planning Problems _ ^- 

Technical Methods in Cr^ive Problem Solving - — 

Involvement Methd&Jn Ck§ative Problem Solving 
Practicums in Nelghborh06d. Community, and Regional Planning 
» internships. Seminars, and Hectives 

The Georgp Washington University 
INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

The Institute for Educational Leader^ip (lEL) seeks to strengthen present and potential 
leadership m American education at the policy level of Stfitfe and Federal government lEL 
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. IS a policy planning and coordinating agency for a number of related educatronal ^ 
programs listed below. Each of tfie programs assists policymakers to improve coip- 
, - munfcations with educators and other affected constituencies in the belief thatl>etter in- . 

- formation and mutual ^ust are k^ ingresdients in effective pub lip policymaking. Currently, 
lEL programs are making a concerted effort to strengthen.the intergovernmental system in 
education by creating new forums f^r the interchange of ideas arriong Federal, Stater and 
• . . local .^education policymakers. j ' . 

Education Policy Fellowship Program - *^ ^ 

A national program design^ to help provide future leaders with the skills in policymaking 
they must have to exert effective and enlightened leadership in American education. 

Educational Staff Seminars (ESS) ^ 

A professional development program designed for staff members employed by the Exedu* 
tive and Legislative Branches of the Federal government in the field of education. The^oal 
of ESS IS to provide an open forum in which participants can improve their professional 
capabilities and personal fulfillment on the Job by: 



a) being exposed to n^ Ideas and perspectives; ' , 

b) increasing their knowledge of jJarticular subjects and their understanding of how 
programs actually operate In- the field; and 

c) meeting with other professionals involved In the legislative and policy formulation 
— processas^n an informal learn in g, envlronmeni^ggfeh fosters impco.y p ^^piofessiona L 

leaderships. - 



The Associates Program (TAP) ' ' ^ 

An evolving lEL activity which provides senrtnars and other forums Jor legislators and 
other policymakers at State capitalsf Other TAP efforts are: 

a) maintaining a network of statelevel generalists whose ties to lEL in the nation's 
capital provide linkages among federal and state education policymakers; . 

b) encouraging similar linkages among agencies and coalitions seeking to improve 
- processesof state-level decisionmaking; and * ' ^ * 

c) convening and co-sponsoring national or mulfi-state conferences dealing with state- 
level policy issues. ^ ' ^ ' • 

* ' * 

Postsecondary Education Convening Authority (PECA) 

PECA bnngs together m a neutral forum, poJicymakers and practitioners to facilitate more 
jnformei^ decisionmaking around the issues of institutional licensing, consumer protec- 
* tlon, state flnancin^. and Ilfelohg learning, - ^ ■ 

Options In Education ^ . ^ . 

This program conducts a weekly radio series which has earned ja reputatton for no-non- 
sense. Jargon-free reporting on currerft education Issues. ^ 
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Carwr^Bducatlon PoVicy Project (CEPPJ - 

CEPP addresses the issues of edupation. *\a^ k a.,^ 5^^i^t>. it informs both policymakers 
m and the public of the issu^jfi ^d'l^tential of the career education movement 

Project on Compensatory Education (PCE) . " 

This program analyzes the governance of m<i.^. f^^tji a:.3.^-d state compensatory education 
- projectSr ^ ^ - ^ 



Family Impact Seminar (FIS) 



_ FIS seeks to Identify and assess the fe^'e^^ts U 
^ policies. 



tm . as and children of a variety of pubWc 



Washlngtoa Policy Seminar (WPSy 



" The Washington Policy Semmar brings «fOt c : ita;e adwcators and policyrnakers to flhe 
Capital for three to five days of mten^i/a e^pi^s^ e iz tbe pTOple, processes! and [nstltu- 
\ tions which shape Federal education pificy. - * 



The College for Human Services (N^// YorK} f - 

MASTERS PROGBAM IN HUMAN SERVICES ' i . ^ 

The College for Human Services has das.grec d grdJuaie prugram v/ith,the aim of having 
citizens take back their power in soG^iaty b> Ht:p tnem to become better able to solve 
f their own problems and to manage tto' nw^^. ir crt. lo become fr^ and creative people. 

In shaping this program, the College has de^aicpsd trie an^ogy of crystals and prisms to 
suggest how It helps students drav. on ever> sc^-oe of learning. Including theoretical 
materials and the arts, as wdlkas thfei r o%^r. e^^Der ie:\^^e In the held. The crystal represents a 
sequential unit -of focused study The p^r. o^c- . tes ine shape o*f the entire program. 

Eight essential modes (or crystatsi c* p^ov. j -z Wrv ce to empo^wer citizens are sug* 
g^ed by the program: . . ' ' 



-1) Assume r^ponslbility for lifelong learnirg: ' ' ^ 

2) Develop professional ralationsfiips with ctttzens sno coworkers: 

3) Work with others in groups: ^ - 

4) Function as a teacher; ' * - ] 

5) Functions a counselor; » . 

6) Function as a community liaison- , ' ^ 

7) Function as a supervisor; and. 
' 8) Act as a change agent 
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The ipterplay of these modes with the qonstant dimensions of purpose, values {self and 
others), systems, and skills creates the performance prism. The prism gIVes form then to 
the program that is totally directed to the n6eds and concerns of citizens. Learning Is 
focused around constructive actions viirhich students perform for and with the citizens they 
work with in the field. Theoretical mjaterlal Is organized for relevance to real performance 
issues with the final stage of planning being the week-to-week integration of classroom 
studies and field experience. - , * ^ . 



Cornell University . , • - 

THE GRADUATE FIELD Of HUMAN SERVICp^ STUDIES 

This program offers concentrations in the design and development of human servloies, In 
the evaluation of social programs, and in th^ preparation for teaching human service 
professions* Students enrolled for graduate degrees in this program are expected to have 
ajready had professional training and experience in an agency providing direct services to 
people. Graduate are working in Federal, State, regional, and local agencies as execu- 
tives,' program planners, evaluators, policy and budget analysts, and as university faculty 
in professional education programs. 

Ihe research and public service programs engaged In by faculty and students include 
such projects as: . : . * 



# A poli<^;options and program design study of the Supplemental Security Income 
Program for the Office of the Governojr gf New York; ^ * 



• An evaluation of the social planning processes of each of the fifty States, for HEW^ 

• An evaluation of the Extended Food and Nutrition Education Program.of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture; 



• An evaluation of a family d^-care fesource program for the Carnegie Corporation; 

• A study of the long-tefm effects of presdhool education for the Education Commis- 
sion of the States; and, ' 

_ ^ _ ^ ^ "^5: • , 

• A stucjy of the use of needs-assessmerft data In local decision-making processes. ' 



Additionally, field members faculty and students - are heavily engaged in programs of 
continuing education for practicing professionals and staff In public agencies. In 1977 
% these programs included InservJce trsdnlng In 11 County Departmente of Sodal Service, 
' for teachers of home economics, vocational^ducatlon teachers, and county.extension 
agents. Currently under developrnent are programs for1fie^€umng of mental hospital per- 
sonnel and a program 10 help local agencleajdeveTop self-evaluation skills. 

^ \ 
. Graduate work at Cornell is organlzetl arounc} common-interest fields, rather than depart- 
ments Of colleges, and field members ma^ cbme from any department or unit of the univer- 
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slty. The Graduate Field of Human Servi(^ has no fixed courses or credit requirements 
for a graduate degree. Students sel^t a committee of faculty and follow Individualized 
programs, based on both the students' goals and background^e^)r^grams often consist 
of a cornbinallon of courses from any appropriate soyrce, independent study and 
research, participation in ongoing research, educational and public service programs, 
and field experiences. 



University of Maine at Portland-<aorham 

HUMAN^ERVICES SYSTEMS LEADERSHIP MASTERS P80GRAM 

PA the beginning of the academia year, 1977-1978, this Advanced Study program Is ex- 
^ pected to be inaugurated under the College of Education in conjunction with the Educa- 
tional Administration degree. The program evolved from a Plan for Graduate Education in 
.the Human Services, devised by a university task force ^consisting of bbth university and 
agency representatives* . 



The Adwiced study Program will be aimed at Improving. human services systems, and 
will offer academic programming to currentl;^ employed and potential human services 
leaders. Emphasis will be pljced on the knowledge, skifis, and tools needed to perform 
better on the jOb as policy analysts and administrators. The academ]c program will be 
organized around five urfits: ' ^ 

♦ " 

System Theory, Theories ancf models frorrf the social and mathematical ^^iences 
which explain the human services system as single entities, sets of prganizatibns in a 
field of service, and as sub-systems within a larger human seryices system. 

Service System Studies, Education in the history, str^icture, and functioning of particu- 
lar service systems such as health, income maintenance, and rehabilitation. 

♦ Leadership fur)Ction Studies, Education directed toward skill acquisition m manage- 
ment and administration, planning and design, research, policy analysis, and the 
organizational development. 

Leadership Specialty Education. Further specialization in one or more leadership func- 
tion studio. 



Practlcum, Application of knowledge to a research 'or v/ork situation* 



Flexible programming as a central concept will provide the ability to reach out to the 
program's target audience — employee} personnel In hujnari services disciplines in M^alne. 
Seminars and courses may be offered at other University of Mdlne campuses, regional 
sites througfiout the State, or at a person's place of employment. Alternative media may be 
used such as telelecfure (an jnteraetive telephone communication system) and self- 
programmed instructional packages. ^ 
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Southern Illinois University at Edwardsvi lie 

MASTERS DEiSREE OPTION IN HUMAN SERVICES ' 

The SlUE Human Services program operated for approximately three years l>e^veen 197? 
and 1975, at which time the, coordinators withdrew the program because they felt "the 
organlzatloa should not continue to benefit from the program at the expensiB of the .stu- 
dents and faculty who were carrying out the program with no assigned budget from any 
part ofihe organization." . ' 

DutJngJts operation, this program combined elements of preservice, Inservice, and con- 
tinuing education for persoonel in virtually all human ^rvice systems and for multiple 
roles. Wdrk experience and the cunriculm were parts of an Integrated whole, resulting in 
actual community change through activities initiated and implemented by student groups 
as part ^ their program,, - 

A "process curriculum" spanned courses in a single, Integrated process (in time, space, 
people, and content), and included cross-fields content qovering such areas as Human 
Services Systems, Consultation, Crisis Intervention, Support ^sterns. Help-giving in 
Human Services, Community Mental Health, Organization Effectiveness, Interorganiza- 
tional Processes, Citizen Action, the Nonprofessional, Progcam Developmerit, 
Program/Evaluation, Community Organization and Development, Career Education, Legal 
Aspects of Human Services* Both inter and fntra-course iritegratlon was represented in 
this curriculm* \ . • , - 



Comparison of the Type III Programs 

» 

The only Type III programs that to our knowledge have existed Fn th6 country are the Univer- 
sity of Maine (Portland-Gorham) and Southjern Illinois University (Edwardsvllle) programs. The 
University of Maine's program is just beginning this academic year and SlUEs program, operate 
ing from 1972-1975, is no longer functioning. It is most interesting that these two programs have 
so many^inrv^larities, inasmuch as the University of Maine program/planner^ were unaware of 
SlUEs program and utilized a number of the sltn^ie^^pneepts and methods merely by coinci- 
dence. ' J ^ 

Some of these similarities are listed below because theyjielp to illustrate the,nature of Type III 
programs;' ^ 

1. Both programs ser^e a aoss-systems, crossfields student constituency. Enrolleesand 
graduates work or will work in a wide variety of human services fields and systems. 

'They are not field-centered programs. 

2. Both programs prepare students for multiple job rotes, although the. SlUE program in- 
cluded considerably morajobToles.than policy analysts and administrators prei^^^at 

. the University of Maine. Both programs are not role-centered programs/ — - - 

3. Both programs represent a Level I focus in terms of categorical specialization. That Is, 
their focus is upon problems or needs addressed in their Interrelat^shlps among the 
special service areas, and the systems that^rve as the basis for study and work In- 
clu{!e, in addition to the usual categorical systems. Health Systems Agencieb, State 

^Departments of Human Servioes, community multiservice centers, and other.* 
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* ~ - 

4 The content of the curriculum of both programs is specially designed for non<entered 
training; and this content is part of the core or specialization portion of the total 
program {i.e.; it is not comprised of a series of courses that were already a part of other 
. departmental offerings).. • ^ 

5* The cross-fields content of both programs is offered through more than three courses 
of the specialized core (i.e., this core is the primary specialization of study as opposed 
to a secondary specialization that complements other major speciallzation(s-). 

6. the curncutum of both programs is ar} integral part of the day-to-day and long-term ac- 
, .tivities of human services systems in the community and at State and Federal levels as 

vvell. - " - ^ , 

7. The program developers from both universities designed a special organizational 
structure out of which the graduate program was to operate, and in both cases this x 

— ^organizatior»aUmecftar*ism-vi^a&-GaUed a center^ However, the structures and natures of 
the centers had many differences. In both cases, university processes and politics pre- 
vented the full fmplementatiorVof the plans as proposed. 



Some of the differerices between tha two programs are: 
^ ) 

1 . UM program development w^ funded through Title XX monies, SlUE program develop- 
' menfhad virtij^^no economB~support, ^ / * - . " 



2. The UniversKy of Maine program utilized comrnittee and task force mechanisms.more 
in the developmental stage. . ' ^ 

3. SIUE program focus was spread more evenly across Job roles in human services, 
whereas the UM program is more heavily oriented toward the role of administration. 



4, UM's program development included more detailed and sophisticated needs assess- 
ment and financial ptianning,. , • . 



.crossfields content* 



5. Curriculum development in SlUBs program appears to cover a wider range jof 



Human Services Centers 



To our knowledge there have been only five university hyman seiyices centers in the country. 
Because of their integral relationship to educaJ^errpKjgrams in human services at the graduate 
level, we have briefly described them here. Ti«/o of these organizational structures are not called 
centers but are included because of iheir pose involvement with human §en/ices education 
;pftSjrams, 
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Case Western Reserve LTniversity ' ' 
HUMAN SERVICES DESIGN LABORATORY ' * , 

This human services laboratory is a unit of the School of Applied Social Sciences. It is an. 
interdisciplinary center engaged »n devetoing nlw ways to apply social science and 
management science technologies to proEroms of policy fowiafion, prog ram design, coot- 
dination and evaluation of human service programs. Its function is to provide relevant and 
usable findings for application to the problems currently encountered by practitipners. 

» 

•Inservice tram in g, applied research, program* evaluation, and the development of instru- 
ments and techniques for ongoing program feedback an^ decisionmaking are among the 
approaches used by HSDL is solution-oriented collaborative projects of current and . 
emerging issues in service "delivery systems. ' , 

As stated in its brochure, the objectives are: 

# TiS'Tgwjade-toctfriical assistance and applied research to human service organiza- 
^ tlons in problems relating to program design, service delivery, policy formation^ 

management coordination, and program evaluation; , * 

• To pi))vide trairHng m applied research and new service technologies for graduate 
students of the School of Applied Social Sciences; and, ^ > ' . 

Io4)txwde4>ppQrtunittesJot^^ ^ rese a rch and mgageAdlecbm::^- 



cal assistance in.their fields of expertise 

The Lab extends its assistance to various locations in Ohio and throughout^the (Middle West.„ 
Individual agencies, publically-funded and voluntary Jocal programs. State offices, county 
lx)ards, and associated orgShlzatlons enlist the help of HSDL ... * 

The program of HSDL has a variety of human service involvements. Some pf the issues 
which^compr ise the scope of the Lab are. yduth, housing, hesdth, education, mental health, 
gerontology, prison reform, and the overall human service profession itself. Following^ are 
some of the particular activities in which the Lab has been working^ design <5f county 
delivery systems for children's services, satellite expansion of community senior citizen 
programs, State and regional decisionmsiking in correctional institutions; information 
systems used m health and welfare programming, IndividuaJ agency programs Of youth 
outreach',' drug abuse projects, dropout prc^rams, day care services, mental health 
programs, treatment clinics, alcoholism, deliT^uency^revention, and community neetJs- 
. analysis, housing programs, senior citii:en day care, evaluation of staff development 
programs, philanthropic surveys, needs surveys, program evaluations, and, public pglicy 
studies, ^ ^ » ' % 

University of Maine. Pbrtland-Gorham 

^ HUMAN SERVICES DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE . ♦ , 

HSDI IS one of four operating institutes comprising the^enter for Research and Advanced 
Study on the Portland compus. It is involved with the pi^ctlcal problems facing the pro- 
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viders and consumers of Me^fne's publte and private human servibes. Primarily, it conducts 
applied research for human service agencieSJ although It also delivers dlrect^servfd^ 
ihrough its 'training component . \ ' , " . ... 

HSDI presents decisionmakers with research findings, policy options and recpinmenda- 
Jion? for more effective and effitlent service delivery. It is eilso concerned with the in- 
teragency aspects of policies and the inter-relationshjps of human sen^ice systepis. It con- 
centrates its efforts in three functional areas, management systems, policy research, and 
educationj(tralning/advanced study.. 

. To date it has wor4^ed withihe health, mental health, social services, alcoholism and drug 
abuse^.vocational rehabilitation, welfare and corrections systems. Clients have ranged 
* from local planners to State flepartmentSLand Federal agencieSi \ r 

Work IS conducted by a core of researchers qualified by education and ejfperience. Inter- 
disciplinary approacHes to problem-solving are possible through collaboration with the 
center's econpmic and environmental institutes, as well as other university departments, 
^ private ancj out-of-state resources. 



Project researchers possess expertU^Hn a variety of service ar?as irLCiuding .health care* 
^stemsrsocfal service systems, rehabilitation, manpower systems, law, and educational 
technology and comrnunications. in addition, they Specialize Jn functicml areas that cut 
across sen/ice systems and manpower development. Other prof4^3ional staff provide 
- technical capabilities m the areas of systelrmyanalysis, programming, statistical analysis, 
fiinctionarjob ^nalysis,^ and. other job-related irarning. ^ 



San Jose State University* ' " ^ 

IHE JOINT CENTER FOR HUMAN SERVICES DEVELOPMEtiT^ 



. TRe Center's fiission is to contribute to the scope and purpose, of thfe Institute for Inter- 
.iiisciplinary^tudies, Hy facilitatijig the study and devetopgnnerft oT human services. Activities of 
the Ceiiter include reseach, planning, consultation, training and^echnicaj assistance, dis- 
semina^n and evalii^^* ' ' ' ' . . 

Representative sy^^s assisted by the Center are mental health, public welfare, educa- 
tion, health care, employment, housing and community development, recreation, 
rehabilitation, and fap)lly' and child welfare. - . -^j * ' 

'- Goals of the Center are: , • ' _ ' ' * 
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• I.-T0 cause |^on£epts of human services taj)e. understood and utilized 'by! t^e 
deliverers of human services; " *' ^ ^ " ^ 

2. To utilize the full re&u>ces of the social *and behavioral science's in meeting the 
human sen/iceS ne§ds of people and their Jnstltb^onsi^: 

3. To stay dn the*"leading edge" of the human services developmentfidtclK „ 

4 To<cau?Si<i intercJiscipllnary Mrticipation In the Center among the r'eie\«adt schools 
- .;jind depart^fents \6f the * .. . * \ ^ ^ :x 

5. TO cause the university curricula in th6 human servlcefe4o remain current with rele- 
" *vant phllo^phies, trends, and needs df^e day;. - . ^ *• • - ' 

6. To C0u^,a responsiveness among human services delivery sysf^s to the rights and 
' * needs of .6onsumers: v ^ . * , ^ 
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- jVio shjEu-e its tearnjngs and4)cpeflencBS,a^^^ 

human sefvicds'development;»and. \/Z ' - ^ 

8? To endure as a self-sustaining and renewing r^ui^c6. \ ■ 



'Human Services Center 
University of Southern Calfforijla 
College of Contirfulng^EducaUon 



Although very ^jmited in staff this Center has b^en able to carry out a wide range of ac- 
tivities by working with and.through existing Federal, State and local governmental agdn- 
cles. ai well aslSyith fjrivdte human services organizations and agencifes. Examples of ac- 
" 'tivitiesojthisCenterMn the pasj year include: » * ^ . ' . 



\ 



1. Planning and-tnrrplpmenting^o national conferences for hum^n service social plan- 
ners^nd educators, ^ - . . ^ 

2. Offering Continuing Education 90urses for human^services professionals and 
paraprofessionals. ^ . v ^ * ' ^ ' 



3. TOviding ongoing consultive ^ervices^o a range of oommunHy human Service agen- 
cies. • , ' . . ' i 

4. Human Services pubiicatlonsr. ' . * ^ 

5. Speci!ic work.4n the Chinese and Hispanic com/lrrartities pf Los Angeles. ' 

6. The continued development of a national human services "professional ^etwork. • 



\ 



J 



Southern Illinois VriiveKUy. Edwardsville 
HUmANSERVICiSCE^R 

This Center was estabtishti^ an organizational mechanism to: aj provide for tbe develop- ' 
ment of university human services activities and education programs; and b) provide -for the , 
•integration of these efforts with human services systems^nd acti\fities in the pommunity, as well 
as in State and Federal systems'and activities. The Center is no longer operating dtjp to the lack 
of economfc and administrative support. ' , • . . 

. fhTsenter was designed for use by students, staff, and faculty and theiTorganizatlonal units, 
i and community human services personnel and their human servicqp systems or organizations 
While the Center mode/ had multiple functions. th§ nego«af/ons function may be of special in- 
terest to readers. For those who used the Center, 'the element of personal responsibility was 
sv|RbQliZfi£Lby4t»eTeqairemerit of "buying in" to the activity which they proposgd.B formalizecT 
aCtfon that protected continuing mulfrdirectional gdin for all concerned. ^ 

,Soiiie of the multiple functions of the Cente\^^e described al follows (Chenault. 1975)' . 

• . . 1.' To facilirate the participation of iridividuals and groups who' sj-e otherwise lockecf 
'into theij system's organizational structures and hierarchies; » . /afc 
2.^Tp rjecord responsibility and^accountaBility dearly, and in advanc&,^a^Jp9 to 



''mulrfial agreements among colleagues; 
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3. To provide a public reward systefn buift u'pon.mutual agreements and freedom of 

4. Tq enable free apces&.?wd exit Jn^rrisiafseryices activities (within the respon- 
sibaity/accounta}5ility agreeaienfeb^ - ' - t - 

5. To encourage experimentation with n^ and ortginatproposals-tor human services 
^ activities; -V, 

a To nouriai egalitarian rel^ionships among cdlleagues; * ^ ^ 

7, To provide administrative superiors witfi continuing systematic information aBDut 
.what Is going on within ^d otrtstde their administrative t>oundaries^ 
' " 8 To provide for equal access to information in a multfdirectionalllow; 
' 9. To err^le peopte at all levels to *do business' with one another Irj mutually 

, l^eneflclal ways; and, , ^ i . . - 
,l4 /fo^rew^d individuals and groups for worI<ing collabprdtively. ^ 



J 
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I. SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 



HUMAN SERVICES PROGRAiyiJJESTIONNAIREl 



-ERIC 



^^^1, Program Tftte 




A* 




-* 

2. Program Director' 






Phone f ) 


."^ Infttttiitinn 








' ' *^ Name ' ^ ^ ' ' 


. * . ^ Address 








City ' r' 






state 1 Zip 

■I- 



N GENERAL PROGRAM INFORMATION 

• . ' " ^ 

^ - 4. within what college, school, ^nd/or depa/tmei* your program's aaministra- 
- tlve/o^aniz4tional home? / ' , * • ^ 

^ ' 5.' Please ir^icate the primary source pf^ecqnomlc support for your program' by .estfmattng 
the percent {%l of the^totar.bOdget confrlbufed by each source: ; \ *^ ' . 





•-SOURCE- 


% OF TOTAL 




University (including program tuition) 






\ Foundation 






Private funding other tharf foundation x 




1 


V Federal - * ^ ' : - 





^Continuing education, instituto. and center directors who have multtpfe short-term pcpjects.and program wMr e^^ * 
. counter some non-applicable items. Please att&ch special materials thaidescrit>e your program ^ ^ 
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Please check the appropriate range of your assigned budget* that is allocated for faculty 
salaries assigned specifjcally for your program. * 



Uss than $20,000 
$20,000 to. $79,999. 
$80,000 to $139-999 
$140,000 to $199,999 



$200,000 to $259,999 
. $260,O0d to $319,999. 
^20,000 to-$400,000 
>^ * Over $400,000 



funds specifically? and officially earmarked for your program 



7. The aligned annual budget, not including faculty salaries, for.this program is: 



Less than $500 
$500 to $1,499 • 
$1,500 to $2,999 
$3,000 to $4,999 
$5,000 to $9,999 
$10,000 to $19,999 



$20,000 to $29,999. 
$30,000 to $39,999 ' 
■ $40,000 to $49,999 . 
$50,000 to $74^99 r 
575,000 to 3L1 00,000 
Over $100,000 



8. By, what accrediting group{s), if any,Js your program accredifdd? 



9; At what sta^e ot.deveIopm©^t is your program? • 



Developnjental stbge ' ' , . 
Presently iji tbe epproval process: ' . 
Officially approved by appropriate university bodies 



date 



M). Pleasejist the job tifies and departments or organizaflons of tftose wfio were/are primarily 
responsible fqr the development of your program. ' . ' . - . *• . - 



. ' . JOB Title 


DEPABTMENT OR ORGANIZATION 

■ —.11 y .1.. * 1 f ^ 


















^ - ■ „ 


t * 
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• r ^ / ♦ ' ' ' * ' ' ' ' / 

^1. Please check ttie prfmary purpose(8)^of your program; t 



Education/training' . 
Research 5^ , ^ 
Service ' 

Other (please specify) 



12. List the.names of your institution's departments, schools.ftr units that: , 
a. Share formalized responsibility for the administration of your program: 



b/Offer courses in your program: 



.DEPARTMENT OR SCHOOL 


% OF TOTAL COURSES- - 






t 
















provide teaching faculty in jheprograrn: / 


-DEPARTMErfT OR SCHOOll 


TOTAL NUMBEP- 
OF FACULTY 


^ TOTAL PTE* 












T" 










V •- 


, 1— 






* 



'Full tirn^ equivalents ^ ■ 

... • • " » 
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13* List, the names of the other institutions, organizations, or agencies that provide faculty for 
your program, (fhclude field placernent sites only if supervisors hold faulty rank.) 



14 What are the possible majors, specialisations, or curncular options urvJer your program?. 



*15. Type of degree or credential awarded by this program: 



Certificate 
Associate degree 
Baccalaureate^ degree 
Masters degree 
Doctoral degre^^ 



PostHioctoral 
' degree or certificate 
Other: 



16. What is the-total number of credits gr time.required for completion of this program? 

: total semester hours ^ ' ^ 

OR . ' , 

total quarter hours ' • *^ 

^ . OR . " ^ ... ^ ^ 
total contacfhours - 



17. For what career positions are students trained (e.g„ probation officer, mental health ad- 
ministration, educator, social worker). If applfcabl^, please indicate for what human service 
area. , . \ . ^ 



POSITION 


, HUMAN SERVICE FIELD 


t ^ 




y 
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18, The professlon|l role (s) foe which sludents are trained are primarily: * ^ , 



Direct service providers. 
Admioistrafors 
Other (please specify) 



19. Graduates of this program are trained primarily to: (check one) 

' ( ) Perform a specialized job function or role within the field of 
, - Tiobrolel. 



< ) Perform a specialized job functioh or rote acrossltelds [Job role] 



( ) Perform a.rmmber of job functions in the field of 
' [job functions].-;^ 



* ( ) Perform a numbec of job functions across the fields of [job functions! 



ERIC 



20. What term best describes the graduates of Irour program? (check one) 

GeneraHpt 
Sialis 

Otherlpt^Eise-specify) 




GOALS/OBJECTIVES/PHILOSOPHY . 

21. Please provide abri^f program descr/pf/fn including general program goals and purposes. 
(If already in pririted form, please attacli and' identify) • * ' ■ 





— ^ 




I* 


— 

* 


" - * . ■ - ■ • - 












* 




t 


A* 





NT 
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22; Please Jisf 



c prog rant, objectives. 



APPENDICES 



23. If there is a special philosophical or theoretical orfentation for the prpgram, please SfJecify. 

■ ■ ■ - ■ / • ■ 



" • * . faculty/stAff ' " 

24. Please spepify: . . * 
* a. Tfie^educational background of the prpgrarri director: 



Bachelors degree 
Masters'degree • 
Ctoctorate 

Other (please specify) . 



t). The progrant djrector's major field of trainlnj^: . 



2S>' Please specify the educ,ali6nal badkground of this program's faculty an.b professional staff 



^by indicating the full time equiyalenjs at eacti level. 



. • DEGREE 


NUMBER OF PTE 
FACULTY/STAFF 


Bachelors degre^ 




Masters degree , 




Doctprate * , / ^ 




-.Other 





37 



St. 
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'current STATE.OF human SERVICES PROFESSIONAL EDUqATION 

26 PteasQindicWthenujnber (full-time equivalent) 
' tlonat training and/or ^^xpertjse ineeach field below, , ' 



r ^ 



NUMBER OF FTE 



filAJORRELD 



Anthropology 



' Business 



Education 



Rne-Arts 



Hum^ities 



Law Efiforcement 



' Medicine 



Mental Health 



Wursing 



Philosophy 



Political Science 



Psychiatry 



Psychology 



; Publiq Administration 



Public Health , 



Science ' 



Social Work 



Sociology 



Other .(sp^lfy) 



FACULTY/STAFF 



V 



/ 



■ r 



■/ 




/ 4 
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CUH^Q^ STATE OF HUMAN SERVICES PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
a). Pl«ise ^Imate current and aitjdpated studeht enrollment . ; 



ENROLLMENT 


- - FULL-TIME 


PART-TIME 


Current 




T- 


Anticipated for Fall '77 


* , 





'3l/p{M96 estimate the ttumber of students who graduated from this program 

^ during the most recent operirtlng year^,, 



during^e first o| 



ingyear 



32. For Masters and Doctoral Students Only; Rlease estimate the percent CJfr) of students/ 
. enrolled during thtf most recent operating yefar vyhose pt^tlom ctegrees-were In the follow- 
ing subject areas. , , . - 



nprippp OP MAJOR FIELD 


% of students 


Antnropoiogy 




Busflness 




Education 




' 'Rne Arts ^ * 




Humanities' 




\ Law Enforcement 


_ — •/ ■ 


^M^fal Heaith ' , - 




Nursing ' * ' t . ^ 




Philosophy * ' * 1 




Political Science 




, .Psychology ' / ' 




Public Adminj^^^lpn ^ ^ 


^ V — *i 


Public Health ^ 




Sclbnce * ^ ' * - r~ 




^ Social Work ■ . - , 


" a» ' ■ — ' — ^ — 


Sociology 




Uirbah Studies 




' Otfter ^ 
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CUftgENT STATE OF HUMAN SERVICES PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
Plwae estimate current and anticipated studeht enrollment 



ENROLLMENT 


- FULL-TIME 


PART-TIME 


Current 




7^ 

** 


Anticipated for Fall *77 







• 31 . *Plwse estimate the number of students who graduated from this program 

during the most recent operating year 



durlng*e first of 



Ingyaar 



32 For Masters and Doctoral Students Only: Biea^ estimate the percent (%) of students/ 
. enrolled during the most recent operating year whose previous degrees^wero In the follow- 
ing subject areas; , . 



r>Pf^RPP^ OP MAJOR FIELD 


% of Students 


Antnropoiogy 








Education 




' -Rne Arte . * * 




1 

Humanities' 




t Law Eniforc^ent ^ 


-7*^— ^T— ■ 


'^Mental Health ' ; * ^ 




Nurstno • ^ /' ' ' t - 




Phttosophy * ' . [ 


■ ■ - r 


Political Selene^ ^ * 




^ .Psychology ' / 




Public Adminj^lpn , ' 




Public Health ^ ' 




Sclbnce * ^ - ' 




^ Social Work ■ ♦ • , 


■. . — 


Sociology 




Urban Studies 




* Otfter " 
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Please estimate the percent (%) of students currently^ enrolled in this program who are also 
currently employed: 



t Please list a representative sampHrig of the fields of employment of current students. 



35.,Please estimate the percent of grayuates who are currently unempjoyed. 



% of graduates . 



36._ Please provide informaftion Regarding age, sex, and ethnic background for current students 
(full-time and part-time combined). ^ * 



-AGE 


• ESTIMATED % OF • . 
TOTAL 6NR9LLMENT *. 


.M7-21 


.%. 


22-30 ' 


% 


31-40 . 




Over 40 


... -^ 



b. Please estimate the percent of your total enrollment of students who are female, 
/' , ' * ** _% of enrollment 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND 


- ESTIMATED % OF 
TOTAL EMROLLMENT 


Caucasian/White * ^ 


4. 

< * * 


Black/Afro-Ameriran 




— ■ • ^— 1 

Chtcano/Mexioan-Amerj^an 


* 


Other 5panish^peaking American 




American Indian/N^lve American 

i 3i^_ \ ■ M C : 




Oriental/Astan-Ahierickn 




- (specify other) 





- » 
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\ ' ~ * CURRICULUM . V . 



37. Ple^ list the reqiiir^ cour^ for this program. Indicate.those courses that are requirdd to 
beiakert early 4^, fmddte4N4^ 4ate4LMn the program,'afid npme.the univergit^LdgBarL. 
m^nt or academic unit offering the course, (Ple&se place a check mark in front of those 
courses that were developed ?s new, not revised, courses specifically^forihis program.) 



COURSE TITLE 


WHEN REQUIRED 


SPONSORING UNIT 






— 




— ■- ^ 


f 
















/ % ; — 


^ f .... 



























38. Please attach official university course descriptions for required courses. 



39: List titles of hew courses presently being developed. 



•COURSE TITLE 


SPONSORING UNIT 










I ;' , — '. — '. 





40.. Please list course titles of program electives or repres^^SSiveelectlves: ' 







„ COOfisE TITLE.' 


SPONSORING UNIT 


i-S ^ 




















: ■■ h 









ERiQ :. 
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.1 - . ' 

FIELD EXPEfilENCE^ 



•(•"•- 

-APPENDICES 



4% Check at what point (s> in the program the field experience occurs^^ 



. Beginning or earfy In th4 program 

• Midway in the program, 

End or near the end of the program • 

* After completion of acaderriic. program 

' 1 Other (please specify) — 



.42. hease indicate the^average number of work hours per week required while students ^e 
(* enrolled infield ^perlence, * , , 



hours per week 



43 List five (5J representative agencies where your students acquire field experience. (If «ie 
name is not self-explanatory, please provide i^e categpry of human servlce'^of which it js a 
*m§mber.) ^ ' , . : » 

N ^ - : " 



1.. 

.3., 
4., 
5.. 



1:- f-v 



44. Please indicate the percent of program credits required by: 

' ^ academic course's ^% - fieid experience % 

45. Check the principal methods (s) of evaluation 'fof field experience. 



Written exam 
Oral exam - 



•I 



_ Written report or paper 
1 Faculty observatlpo or supervision, 
^ Agency observation or supervision 
^ - Other (please specify) ^ , 



46, Please list any expected student outdomes or competency goals fq^ tms prograhi 
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CURRENT STATE OF HUMAN SERVICES'.PROFESSrONAL EDUCATION 

" - ' • CURRICULAR PATTERNS 

47, Indicate for the total program tfte general spread jof pqnteot across professional fields (e.g., 
pg^hoto gy, s oc1al.work,'education, pubHc health) ' 



FIELD OF CONTElin' , ■ 


% OF TOTAL COURSES. 














it 1, 









48. Please check which cumcular pattern best describes the requ/recfcowiw^ of your program: 



A combination of courses representing a s/hg/e speciairzed' "field" (e.g., 
courses reprinting various aspects of social ^worlc or public administra- 
tion or education); * 

Three or. more basic requirements representing different academic dis- 
ciplines plus three or more elected fiel|J specializations; 

[ i ' 

Abombination of a), and b) above, with isom? required cognates and some 
required field specializatiom ' \ * 

.A required core of courses that cut across three dr^iore fields; 



Other ' 



J 



■c 
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49. Describe betow are various content categories for inflMdual comBs, Ple£tse indicate the 
twcmt of your coun^ falling^ in any otthe foito^inQ content categories: 



r " % OF JOTAL CQUBSES 


irfTRA-COURSE CONTENT CATB30RIES 


♦ • 

— > 


Speqialized technology (course titfes such as Information 
systems D^ign, Communication SkiltSi StetisUcs^ Crf- 
mlholOgy) . • 

SDddlall26d content of B^tArfiduiar fi^M fcouraA ftf sur^ 
as Epfderhioiogy, Group .Therapy, Seminar In 
,Bureaucracy) . \ \ ' \ . ' 

General basic content of jpt>articular field (course titles 
such ^introduction to . . .>Principt^ of . . , {Social Work, 
Counseling,^.} 

G^eralist (courses containing equally balanced repre- 
sentidion of 3 ormore field specialtzatipns; e.g.; Human 
Service Systems, Rogram E^luation) ' 



50. Please <*eck with method(s), Jf any, are used to Integrate ttie subject matter between and 
^ong courses: ^* , 



Professional seminars 
Raid experience 
Team teaching 
Other (please ^>eo\f)f) 



EVALUATION 

51* In the current state of your progrsvn development^ please indicate the overall tevet of 
prograih evaluslion: 

. L No evaluation sysfem at th'e present time other than dbursQ grades and 'comgto;. 

tlon oflprogram; - * 11 - ' 

.^^^ Program Is evalug^ on the same basis as other degree programs on campus; 
Program h^ had external evaluation; 

Prnqrfim Avfllttftt^fin nnw nnrferwi^; roftiiitft will hft wflltflht^ « 

. . ^ Evalu€(t)on (^iterla are linked to program objectives; s . . 

^ Evaiuation Includes both pib(^^ and outcome criteria; - ' * ^ 

' ^ .■„„■ ■ Evaluation includes assessmmt of responses of (check alt that eppty): 

students ' faculty ^ ^ a^minlsU^ators 

community organizations, Including prospective emptoyers 

^Evaluation uess a method of folloW'HJp on progra^ graduates to determine 

sattsfjaction and emptoyment outcomes; ^ / 

^^..^ -Studente participate In developing program evaluation criteria. 
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CURRENT STATE OF HUMAN SEPVfCfeS PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 



, . PROBLEMS AND NEEDS 



52, The items below have beeA sugges^ecl by progran^devefopers as serious bafriers to ttie. 
' development or success of programs. Please check tfibse items that have represented bar- 
riers for you, and rank the five-tS) most serious problems by placing next to the selected / 
Items X for the most sertous, 2 for the second most serious, ertc, . - 

* Recruitment ctf stt^ents • / 

" Inadequate preparation of entering students * 

•"^ ^ Acceptance of,graduated Into advanced education or graduate^ schools 

,Uck of faculty Interest ouVtde your own department or unit ' * 

General faculty resisterice . " x - . * • • 

.J Faculty c6nc6fn abcnit Academic standards *^ . . { ^ 

L- Administrators? concerns*about academic standards * ^ 

^ ; Administrators' lack df knowledge about the subject area of prograrfi . 

~ ^ General suspicion of passing fad 

\ ^ , Lack of economic support , ^- , » ^ 

^ ^ ^Lackofadiiilnistralive leader^ip above program' level ^ 

^ > > , Competition with other university programs for <*mmuri(ty*fleld placement " 
Supervision ojf fleld^as^lgnmanti^ ^ 

' L-* Problems of faculty recrultement for reasons ottier ttian economic 

Problems associated witrt assessment of flefd or experiential learning 

- Program accreditation, licensing, or oertlJicStferh 

' Student job placement after 0raduatipn% . 4 , 
Other (plaafiG specify! y - 



53. Please indicate any antieipated^hanges or future developments in your progfam. 



54. Please list>hat you consider to be the three (3) most innQvattve or nontradltlonal features* 
of your program: * < ' . 



56. W^iat three (3) things are most needed to make your program a stidcess? 

J. - ^: ■' - ■ - 

, . — t . ' ■ I 
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APPENDICES 



THE CONCEPT OF Human SERVJCE! 



,56. Do you believe there should^ special field ,or blscipHne called human servijces? 

. • Yes No ' Und&idea- 

57. What do you consider to be the. major issues that need to be examined by educatore of 
•human services persorinel? * ^ .\ ' ' ' , ^ ' . 



V ; — r^- ; — : 

58^Pleas0 send additional materials such as hrt^hures, syllabi, and other descriptive materials 
regardingtyeur prograp). 



VOUR* COOPERATION IN 'COMPLEfEING THIS QUESTIONNAIRE IS 
GREATLY APPRECIATED. WE ARE CONFIDENT THAT THE RESULTS OF 
THIS EFFORT WILL Bfe OF INTEREST AND OF USE TO YOU. THANK 
YOU! • ' • • ' 



lit 
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'-1 



II. ,pUESTIONAiRE RESRONDENTS^ 



■ / V,. 



, ~ ^ , 

Univft(3it)r3t Alabama.fn Birminghaii^- 
Health Services Admlnlsfratprs DeffBlopmfnt Program 
School of Public and AlU^dHeatth 



Richard Thompson 



' ^ Amofican College of Hospital Administfatlqn 
Divisfon of Education* 
* James Martin 



Boston College 

Community Organizatlon/Soctal Planning 
Schdol of Social. Work 
RdeWzMasl * ' * 



Boston Univer^'ty 
Health Care Management 
School of Management 
Hopkins Holmberg 



Antk)ch Ccllege/Appalachla 

Social Science Program/Human Seivices Major 

Rot)erf Snydef\ 



Antioch College/Washington * 
Human Services Delivery and Administration 
Ai Engleman * 



Univiarsity of Arizona 
Arizona* Cooperative Extension Sen/ice, 
College of Agriculture 
"Gerald Stairs 



University of Arizona 
College of Nursing 
Gladys Sorenson 



Bangor Community College of the Unryerslty of Maine 
Human Seniice.Program (Associate Degree) , ' 
pepartn)ent of Health/Homan SewiCee- \ 
Mary Lou Cormier ' • ^ 



Brlgham Young UnFversi^ 
Social Work^ 
Sock7k)gy Department 
Eugene Gibt)on8 / 



University of Callfonnla-qavis ' 
Community Development Program 
Department of Applied ^havioral Sciences 
Ed Blakely ' . ' 



linFversity of Califomla^n/ine 
Community Metital Health 
F^chlatryand Human Betiavior 
E M, Pattisorf 4 

California School of Professional F^ffipfioto^y^^resno 
Abou-Ghorra 



ERIC . 



information is listed m the foik)win9 order. Name of institution JTItle of prdgcam responding] drganliational unit within 
which the program resides, and Name of respondent, ' , , . 
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O 



Califorhai state University-fresno 
Child Oevefopment Major . i' 

' ScbooT of Pro^sJonpl ^Studies. Home Ec6nCfnic$ 



Department- 
'Bwen CdoKe 



California State Universlty-Mayward 
Social Services Optipn , 
' Department of Soojology ^ v . ' 
Richard Urson V 



4 : 



r California State UntversHy-S^ Francisco. ^ 
Department of Social Work Educatior\ \ . - • 
.S^hbol of B^avioral and Social' Scjences \^ 
Phyllil'Rochelle , ' > 



Case. Western F\eserve Untverjsity. 
' Human Services Des^ign Laboratory 
' School of Applied Social &ience 

Thomas Holland * 



Clareniont Graduate 3qhogJ . 
Public Policy Studies ^jog ram 
Forest Harrison * " ' . 



University of Cincinnati 
- Child Care jechnolpgy ] 
' Psychology/Sociology * 



f - - 



University of' Cincinn^i 
^^V" Cornmunity Health Planning/Administration 
; -JEloHege of Community S§rvipes 
' i Marvin Strauss 



University of £linclnnati • * 
Cpmmunity Planning Piogram 
Department of Cornmunity Planning 
Kenneth Corey ^ • 



3r- 



University, of CinciriQatl " 
Communis Psychology Institute 
Department of Psychology 
Brendan Reddy 



. University'^f Cincinnati 
jCrfmlnal Jitetlce Program 

' College of Community Services 
Rotwrt Mills . ^ 



APPENDICES 




University of Cincinnati 
Law Enforcement Technology 



University of Cincinnati ' ' r 
Rehabifitatron Counselor Training Program 
College of Commui^ity Services 
Julian Myers » ^ ' 



University of Clncinnah. 
JSocial Science Technology 



U n lyeraity^of C in cin rrat i 
Socfial welfare/Social Work, Program 
College ofC'^rlfnunity Services 
Ste|)Hn^y KeyseF- r \ 



University of (Jincinn^tf* / 
Urban Affair^ ^ ' 
College of Coipmunity Services 
Sam Sherrill . ^ „ 



College of Humaa Services 
201,yarick St. i t 
. New York, New Vork - 
Audrey Cohen ^ 



'"University of Cok)rado 

Cffnicai Psychology Graduate Training Program 
Department of Psychotogy 
Don Weatherjpy ; ^. 



Ubiversity of Colorado , 
Guidance and Counseling 
School of Education 
Albert Roark 



Colorado State University 
Center fooCbntfnuing Educatior^^ 
4ohn Snider , . J^; ^ 



ComelkUniverstty? • ; . v / 
Department <|^t?ommunlty Services Education/Hyman 
Services Studies * ^ ^ ^ 

Collegei^fHu^an Ecology - , /: " 
Irving tazar, ' . . X\ ^ 
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Dul^e Urtivefslty . ^ * 
Department of HeaRh Admlnistratioh , 
,JonJaegar ' ' - - 

Florida'Stfite University • 
Schod! of Social W(Hk f ' ^ J 
College ^SocTiaTScS^pcg aqjl Law , , 
Diane sJRard v -^^ > • 



Geocse Washington 
^ Institute for Educatbria 
Sam Halperin 

^* > ' f 
iiniverstty of 'Georgia . 
» Special Studies pivisi 
Leroy Efvln • 



rshipr 




Dfllversity of Hartford * 
Ocganizationai BohavioriManigement Department 
School of Business afid Public Administration > 

i - 

/ \ ^ 

University of Hartford. ~ 
Psychology. Clin leal Practices 
Psychology Department ^ . ^ 
Julian Sfreirfeld* 



University of Hawaii at Manoa 
School of Public Health 

. College of Health Sciences and Social Welfare 
Jerrold Michael , , ^ 



\ Unfvfirslty of Houston 
' * Graduate School of Social Wqrk^ 
* Gary Lloyd 



university of Houston • 
Institute for Urban SiSdles 
CoHfege of Social Sctence 
Louis Stern 



Howard University ' 
School o^f Human Ecology^ 
Xecile ^Jwards- 



Idaho State University 
Masters Program in Psychology ' 
*Col«^^r(wn 



Indiana State Univa^ity 
• Recreation, Environmental Health, Sanitary Sconce, 
. Environmental Safety Management, Community 

Health Education . 

School 6i Health, Physical Education and 

Recreation \ ^ ^ 

' Howard Richardson _ , ^ 



University of Kentucky % 

Master of Public Administration Program 



Unlversit^tof Keptupky 
College of Social Professfohs 
- Ronda Connaway 



University of Hawaii at Manoa^ 
School of Social Work 

College of Health Sciences and Social WelfSire 
Daniel Sanders 

'-University of Housiba^ ' . f 
^Masters Program in AdmlriiSitration ^ *. 

College of Business Administration 

Wendy Miner 



Louisiana State University 
School of Social Welfare ^ 
Bernard Wiese 



University oi Maine-Portland 
Criminal Justice 
Arts and Sciences College 
Peter Lehman 



University of Houston 
family Servwes ^ , 
College of Social Science 
Shirley EgelliJerryRooney 



University of Maine^'ortland^Gorham 
Hunf^an Services Devek)pment Institute 
Stephen Sim'onds ' 
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The Mennfnger fecundation 
Department jof Education 
Philip Wocllcctt. Jr. 



Univeraity of Nprth Caronna 

Human Seryli^a Administration Program 

Sagar Jain • 



University of Miami . 

Human Seivlcea/Communfty.CoanseHrig 

School of Education 

Joseph Barton ^ 



University of Nortl/CarOllna 
Mental Health AdAinlstrafion Program 
Sphool of Medicine 
.William Holiister 



U^^er8tty of Michigan y ^ 
Program and Bureau of Hospital Administration 
John Griffith 



Univer^ty of Michigan , 
Institute of Public Ppllcy Studies \ 
"Jack Walker 



JUnlversity of Michigan- , 

'Insptute for Study of Mental Retardation and Related 

Sisabilitles' ' * • 

William Cruickshanl^ 



University of Michigan 
Urban and Regional Planning Program 
School of Graduate Studies , 
John^yystuen ' , * 

University of Michigan, Wayne State 
Institute of Gerohtotogy 
Harold Johnson 



University of Minnesota 

Human Sen/fees Gerwrall^ Program (AA or BA) 
Genera! .College 
David Foat 



/^rthT^xas State University - 
Centerfor Studies in Aging 
* . Schpol of Community Serylces. 
' Cora Martln/H: J. Friedsam . 



Oakland University - 
Human ftesources Program 
School of Educatbn ^ 
William Moorhouse ^ 



Ohio State University 
College of Social Work 
Robert Washington 



dhto Unlversiiy , , 
MenCal Health Technofogy 
Social Worn Deparjrnent 
Miriam Clubok' 



Ohio University 
Social Work 
Arts and Sciences 
Helen Worstefl - 



University of Oklahoma 

Cbntinulng Education and Public Service 

Gregory Shinert V 



Unh/ersity of Minnesota^ 
Mental Health AdmlnlstratLdn . 
School of Public Health , * 
John Malban 



University of Oklahoma 
Humar) |atations Progran^ 
Arts and Sciences 
George Henderson . 



University of New Mexico 
Community Servtees Worker Program 
School of Medicine 
St^hen Perls 



University of Oklahoma 
^School of Social Work' 
F.J.P^Irce 
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University <S>fOkigtfK)ma , ' 

Southwest C6nter.f<yr Human Retattons Studies 
Division of Continuing &fucatlQn ah(J Public Seiyice 
GregoiV Shinert ; - ^ 



^Orange County Dppatlment of Mental hfealth 
Orange County, California 



University' of Oregon ' , ^ . 

Counseling Center. , . . / 

Division of Student P|rsonrreI Seivlce^ 
SaulToobert p ' \^ y / 



^ Purdue Unwerslty . ' ' 

Social Welfare-COTimunlty Service 
Department of Consumer Sconces and Retailing 
Gorade I. Hamilton , 

< . V 



University of Rhode island 
, ^ Adult'&ucatioQ aQjj 'flesource Devetopmeni Blucatton 
* ' College of Resource.Development' , ^ \ 

' D. E McCrelgbt ; , 'f-,' . • 



^ .University of Rhode Island 
\ College of Home Economics 
Elizabeth Cranc^ 



University of Ottawa 

School of Health Administration 

D. LgTouze 



George Peatjody College for teachers • 
NashvlllerTennessee - 



Penn^lvanla State University^ 
individual and Pamll>f Studies * 
College of Human Gl^elopment 
Paul elites -V^ 




Onrveisity of Pittstxjrgh « * 
Graduate School of Public Health*; 

. > ^ ^ : 

»- ' , - , * ' 

Purdue Unlyl^l^ ' ^ ^ 
Centt^' for fjc^blie Po licy and Public Admkiistratipn ^ ' 
Graduate Schbol ^ 
David Caputp' . ' 



St Louis Ufiiverslty ^\ ' / 
Hospital and Health Care Admlrjfstratlon 
•James Brigham, Jr. ; '/ , 

^San f^ancjs^ ^ate UnlveiBrty , ; ^ j 

*^-V ^plied Gertjhtology Certlflcay6f>f fD^j|m ^ ^ / J./ 
> '^'^i^rbara Werthelmar . / s# f'* .^it. t 'Jf 

J, ^ ^ngamon S.tate Unh^erarty-Cllflrfojs)^ f :;v * 

^Human DevelopmenLCounsXIinb 
. Professional Studies* 
f^bert Crowley _ ' 

, San Jo^e State University . , 
^ jQirit Center for Humai|.Sen^ices Development ; ■ 
School pf Social Wbrk^nd lost|tute-for1nte/d{sciplinAry 
' Studies * /' ' t'-'-i^' 

Jim Kouzes 



Purdue Ui^fyershy * t|i ' 

. Phtid Develdpment and Early Childhood F^ogram 
Department of Child Development and Family Studies 
Rorefnce Kerckhoff, .\ 



Purdue University » ^ V 

Dietetics. . V ' 

&hool of Consumer and family ScVerrces , 
P, Abemathy and J, Ciocb , * ' 



Purdue Unlvefslty 
_ Psychological $^n/ices Center 
Student Services, Department of Asychoiogy 
JlmUnden ; 



San Jose State Urifverstfy 
Department of Nursing ^ 
School of Applled^iences and Arts 
Gtoria Vanlcko / 



San Jose State University ^ . 
Department of 6pcpp|tlOnal then 
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